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The last issue of Ancient India dealt with an important phase of the transference of 
power that took place on the 15th Au^st, 1947» viz. the creation of the State of Pakistan. 
A Government Department cannot exist in utter divorcement from the political develop¬ 
ments in the country. No explanation is therefore needed to revert to one or two such 
developments in so far as they relate to Indian archaeology. 


First, the Indian States. Historically these States were the survivals of the numerous 
political principalities that had sprung up in the turmoil following the break-up of the 
Mughul Empire; they were not annexed by the East India Company and therefore never 
became a part of 'British India’. ‘Indian India’, consisting of about five hundred and 
fifty States each headed by a hereditary ruler owing allegiance to the British Crown, occupied 
in post-partition India an area of 588 hundred square miles and accounted for 88 million 
heads, representing respectively about 48 p.c. and 27 p.c. of the total area and population 

of the new India. ... . . . ... 

The peoples of the States had no separate historical or cultural traditions; nor did 
their geographical positions correspond to any natural, linguistic or ethnic boundaries. 
Being mere historical accidents, they could not be regarded as separate cultural entities ; 
the archaeological material contained in them was only an integral part of the larger ancient 

heritage of India. , . , ^ r 

Yet, as the administration of the States ran mdependently of the Departments or the 
Government of India, the Archaeological Department of India had no jurisdiction over 
the archaeology of the States. A few of the larger and more advanced States had their 
own archaeological departments of varying efficiency. Their contacts with the Central 
Department were cordial but infrequent. In the vast majority of States no archaeological 
exploration or even a preliminary survey worth the name had taken place. Standing 
monuments had been allowed to decay and evendisappe^, ., , * 

The political map of India began to change quickly after the 15th August, 1947. with 
the disappearance of the Paramount Power the rulers of the States became quickly aware 
of their anachronisiic position in the midst of the centripetal forc^ operating in free India 
and voluntarily cooperated with the processes of unificaiioti initiated by the Govenunent 
of India. In the course of a yearj upwards of five hundred States were effaced mtogetherj, 
being merged in the neighbouring Provinces, or were integrated to form ^ministratiye 
groups like the Provinces of the rest of India. Only some of ^e important Stat^ r^^n 
as separate units within the Union of Indlii^ Thus, inst^d of being ronfronted with the 
problem of having to deal with about five hundred and fifty States mdiMd^tty, we have, 
when these Notes are being written, only to consider four categories into which they have 
now been classified: 
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L More than twenty States which have been declared as CentTaily-administercd 
areas; 

2. Upwards of two hundred States which have merged with the neighbouring 

Provinces ; 

3. About three hundred States which have formed into six different Unions or 

administrative units; and 

4. Less than half a dozen States which remain unaffected by the merger or Integra¬ 

tion schemes and continue as viable units. 


To thcM must be added a fifth category, consisting of less than a dozen States, the 
fate of which has yet to be decided. 

transference of power in 1947 a large portion of the archaeological 
India was tiansfetred to the newly-created Dominion of Pakistan, what is left 
in the rest of India can now be marshalled together without political impediment. As 
^ ^ Central subject and will in all likelihood remain so in the new Constitution 

that IS being tran^ by the Constituent Assembly, the Department will have to take direct 
ctmrge bf^he archaeology of the States coming under the first two categories enumerated 
antwe. The States of the third and fourth categories may create, or retain, their own 
arcnaeolo^cal departments but may as well voluntarily delegate their archaeology to the 
centre, it is expected that a large number of States or Unions of States will take recourse 
latter arrang^ent or, at any rate, increasingly take advantage of the experience 
^d resources of the Central Andiaeological Department. In fact, we have already 
wen requested by some States to take over their archaeology and direct it from the 


j. to the territorial jurisdiction of the Department will mean an expansion 

1 ‘^pnns, some of them already known to contain prehistoric and 
remains, will nowr \x opened up for exploration; new problems of conservation 
^some of which have suffered heavily through age-long neglect, will 
nn t^ctails of administrative changes which all this will entail arc of 

eitnwSLlf f ^ of Aficie/it Itiaiia. Suffice it to say that an increase iu its 

exploration^staff wiU be required and a re-adjustment of its Circles will be necessary. 


as 

by 



TtijQ ^ national importance; archaeological sites and remains'* 

like glared to be of national importance may, if the Provinces 

are o^v nf thousands of monuments ail over India whieh 

titonuments cotmected with local poets and heroes or 
partake of the interest. It is but proper that such monuments should 

^ i^r^I D patronage of the Provincial Gove^ents. 

loeieaJ ^xlf declared their intention of starting their own archaeo* 

same fine to be takJ that the initial 
The ProvSe® limitations impowd by the paucity of technical equipment, 

monuments for^ valuab e work m ground-survey and in listing of sites and 

SrtST™!?f JliS their network of local officers they can command greater facility 
lists ^trai DepartmenL When such 

from those of local ^ to siTi out the monuments of national importance 

tuose ot local significance. But m the greater field of archaeological exploration 

archaeological ^ 

'■ .. 
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and excavation any large amount of decentraUzation will be a retrograde step* As my 
predecessor, Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, points gut below (op, 4ff.) archaeological work 
must be planned to yield the best result and Mo ensure a methodical accumufation of know* 
ledge by steady progression from known to half-known and unknown’. Once this is 
agreed to, it follows that the planning should be done on an all-India basis, in winch the 
merged and acceded States are to have their due share, and it must therefore be the responsi¬ 
bility of the Centra] organization* Local patriotism is not be discounted but must be 
subordinated to the interests of science, and the paltry resources that are available for 
archaeological pursuits cannot be fritter^ away on diverse aims and for uncertain results. 

***** 

A few apologetic words about Ancient India, The last three numbers were produced 
on a scale in no way in consonance with their sale-price. As it is not possible to set aside 
financial considerations altogether, we regret the necessity of having to shrink back this 
number almost to the original sp^ification. The editor of the first number hoped that 
with the restoration of normal paper-supply and other services, Ancient India would appear 
twice yearly. Unfortunatdy, the difficulties in the way of the production of this type of 
work in peace-time have proved to be no less insuperable than in war-time, and keeping 
to the time-schedule still remains a thing to be hoped for. 


N. P. C. 
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hitherto ^aped notice, namely, the presence of formidable fortifications. These fortifica¬ 
tions were now proved by excavation, and their presence not only aJtered radically our 
interpretation of the sociological aspects of the Indus civilization but enabled us, with a 
fair measure of probability, to bring that civilization into direct relationship with the Aryan 
invasions reflected in the Rig^eda. 

9. In order to appreciate the historical significance of this new evidence, it is necessary 
to recall that in 1940 the Mesopotamian dating upon which that of the Indus valley is based 
had been drastically shortened by Mr, Sidney Smith, and that Sargon of Agade, in whose 
time Indus products were reaching Mesopotamia, was now shown to have lived nearer 
2300 B.C, than 2500 B.C or earlier as previously believed, TTiis and other evidence 
indicated a terminal date for the Indus civilmtion in the second rather than the third millen¬ 
nium BX., in the millennium which is now generally believed to have seen the emergence 
of the Aryans in India. Without re-traversing published material in detail, it will suffice 
to summarize ^he new position as follows:—(i) the end of the Indus civilization and the 
arrival of the Aryans have now been brought to within short range of each other; (ii) the 
Indus cities are now known to have been heavily fortified; (iii) in the Rigveda the Aryans 
are constjmtly warring against Wi^foriijied cities of the native inhabitants; and (iv) if these 
fortified cities are not to be identified with those of the Indus Valley civilization, we have to 
assume that, in the very short interval which at the most can have intervened between the 
end of that civilization and the advent of the Aryans, a widespread and well-organized and 
fortified civilization of which nothing is known to us came suddenly into being. This 
assumption is untenable without supporting evidence. We may now reasonably suppose 
thatjhe cities of the Indus Valley civilizatton are those which were destroyed by Indra and 
his Aryan following in early Vedic tim es. 

10. Thus at TaxiJa on the one hand and at Harappa on the other, the excavations of 
1944-46 gave a new definition to the two phases which ‘bracket’ our Dark Age. Parti¬ 
cularly at Harappa, the new evidence is of cardinal importance from more than oiie stand¬ 
point. ft remained, however, to fill up the blank millennium which intervened. What 
was the next step? What were its controlling factors? 

11. Four mmn conditions conb'olled the choice of site for the further investigation of 
this problem. First, the selected site should be one of manifest importance if it was to 
produce clearly-defined evidence of the major issues. Secondly, it should lie within or 
near one of the natural gateways into India, on the assumption that the Aryan revolution 
was in fact an Aryan invasion. Thirdly, it should lie towards the north rather than towards 
the south of the Indus zone; for the pottery of the Indus civilization is basically of that ted 
type which is characteristic of the northern rather than the southern Asiatic zone (see 
Ancient India^ no, 1 (Jan., 1946), p, 9) and may safely be regarded as a geographical pointer. 
Fourthly, it should be a site which is known to have survived in its upper levels into the 
historic period and is at the same time likely to have its roots in the Indus civilization; it 
must present a reasonable probability of spanning the Vedic Dark Age. 

12. Such a site is Bala HisSr and the adjacent city-mounds at Chfirsada on the plain 
20 mil^ north-east of Peshawar. The group is probably the finest of its kind in India 
(including, for this purpose, Pakistan). It hes squarely in the principal gateway of the 
north-west frontier. It stands at the northern end of the Indus plain. As Pushkal^vati 
it was a capital-city until it was superseded by Peshawar itself under the Kushan regime in 
or about the second century A.D.; it had been occupied by Alexander’s troops in 326 B.C.; 
its immense height—something like 100 feet—indicates accumulation over a long period 
of time; and, although no Indus valley element has yet been detected (or looked for) beneath 
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this canopy, the site is precisely such as appealed to the Indus builders, and an Indus origin 
may be regarded as a ‘good risk’. Its occupation may at least be supposed to have extend^ 
backwards behind the Persian period into the latter part of our Dark Age. It is unrsvalled 
as a ootential focus for prehistoric and protohistone research in the north-wtet. 

13^ A«ordingly, S. was intended that in 194748 ChSrsadS should follow HarappS 
in the Department’s programme of field-research. The partition of August I5th, 1947, 
frustrated the plan, and the pursuance of the problem now devolves upon the Archaeological 

Depa^ent^f JP^istan^^^^av^d with the work described above, our second problem—the 
ooenine-up of South India—had received considerable attention. Reference has 
Se abo« to the impact of foreign trade upon the Sooth dunn| the e^ly centunra of the 
Christian era. In the absence of reliable local record, this foreign trade sreracd l*ely to 
provide a fixed point from which to initiate a systematic culture-s^uence; and. in parti^ar. 
the knownoccurrence of dated Rooian coins in many parts of Souft India presented a 
SrfuTTOntext for the investigation of associated (but otbetwise undated) Inian cultures. 
It w^Sfore one of my fifst acts as Director General to draw up a list of sites known 
to hive produced Roman coioage, and to send one of my officers and my ExcavatiiHis 
LSt In a systematic tour of the Usted sites with a view to selwting one of them for 
totSatior. N^y envoys worked steadily down the west coast and ro^d Cape Comorin 
wUhSrt encountering any very hopefiil sign. Fortunately, when deliberate search failed 

a happy Ihe Government Museum at hydras Md found In a enp- 

hoaid thae a part of an amphora (two-handled storagi>v^) of a type familiar in the 
™ world about the beginning of the Christian era. It had been dug up 

SUSw m a coastaf site^near Pondichetry, the capital of Fr«ich India, some 80 miles south 
« dreanvenrat r* the French authorities. I vidted Pondicherry and saw 

?ntteftic*Libraiy there a collection of objects which had been recovered during 
in the FubJ^ D _ French antiquaries at a site known locally as Ankaraedu, 
previous The collection^comprised a considerable quantity of Indian 

^ and oiSl obj^ regSf“with » remarkable asseuibl^e of material of 

nrimn induSog many sherds of amphorae, fragments of glassware, part 

Mediterranean origin, mrt^g maig repr^enting Cupid with an eagle. More 

of a were severaUherds of a distinctive red-glazed ware made at 

important than these, howev^, were ^ ^ collectively as ‘ Arretine 

indeed was the end of^our search; for dated pottery, by ^rtue of its relatively 
ware , Here inaeea wrt evidence even than dated coins, of which the survival factor 

ft by careful digging, the prec>e 

IS often to CO P and the Indian culture found on the same site, 

relationshmte ^en Jis da^^^^^^ excavations at Arikamedu have been, fully 

Ifno 2 ^ It will suffice here to note that the site will go down in the 
iworded in as that from which the archaeological classification of 

history of Soum Indian ^ _ Korean With the aid of the dated imports to which 

Ihave refel?^! it dTfin^d for the first time the chronological positmn of an extensive complex 

“i.S SSlTA i«~. »d M I.* 
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that tois roulettM ware had been found also at Amaravatl in the Guntur district, at MSski 
in the Nizamis Doreintons, and at Chandravalli and Brabrnagiri in the 
Chitaldrug district of northern Mysore, At Maskl, Koni^apur and Chandravalli it was 
derived from settlements ascribed in part to the Andhra period, and at Chandravalli Roman 
coins of the first century A*D. had also been found. This further evidence was therefore 
potentially consistent with the Ariteamedu dating. At all these sites the newly dated rouletted 
ware introduced at once an element of chronotogical precision; and on all of them it was 
associate with a ceramic industry differing largely from that of Arikamedu and marked 
notably by a russet-coloured pottery decorated with yellow rectilinear patterns, Already 
Ankamedu had helped to fix also the datine of a widespread culture in 

the Deccan. 


18. A visit to the Brahmagiri site in 1?45 revealed other and wider possibilities, 
fearned out by the Mysore State Archaeological Department at the foot 
of the hUl in the vicinity of the Brahmagiri ASokan rock-edict had revealed remains of an 
^tensive ancient township, doubtless the Isila of the edict. Adjoining the town-site was a 
^ge cemetery of megaltthic tombs of a kind widespread in Peninsular India but never 
^ ^tirther, the Brahmagin cists possessed the circular entrance-opening 

wluch IS present on many other Indian examples and on similar tombs in western Asia! 
nortbem Africa and Europe, and may indicate a common origin for the whole of this 
widespread senes. In any case, here was an opportunity for the first time of equating the 

these tombs with an adjacent stratified town-site containing a known 
factor—the dated roulett^ ware It remained to ascertain the precise nature of this 
equation by scientific digging. 


I w 1947, with the ready co-operation of Mysore State, a simultaneous 

Brahmagiri town-site and m the adjacent megalithic 
cemete^ The former revealed three successive cultures, of which the uppermost was 
associated from the outset with rouletted ware of the first century A.D, and mduded an 
abundance of the yellow-painted ware referred to above in paragraph 17. Below this 
jy*iich the name/Andhra" may now safely be given, and partially overlapping 
t, was a cult^ identical mth that which was being revealed at the safne time in the mega- 
megalitluc culture included a liberal equipment of iron weapons and 
tods in psocmtion with a distinctive ceramic, polished and turned on the slow wheel and 
commonly parti-coloured in black and brown as the result of differential kiln-action. The 

overlying ‘Andhra’ culture indicated 
^ first b^f of the first century A.D. Thus, for the first time a fixed 
obtmncd for a group of megahihic tombs of a kind which con- 
sututes the most abundant class of ‘ancient monuments’ in Peninsular India. 

^ r^onable computation of the time-value of the mega- 
;,.UnJ Br^magiri sugg^ted c. 200 B.C. as an initial date for the arrival of this 

culture in the region. Below that was an accumulation of about 8 feet of occupation- 

^ different and more primitive culture. This earlier 

marked by the use of polished stone axes, mieroliths or small implements of 
stone^ rough hand-made pottery, and occasional smalt objects of 
c potter’s wheel were alike unknown. Here was the first 

a Bronre Age in the South, although stone was the 

SSt a i?min di^overy for the first time placed in a chronological 

context a group of obj^ts which (particularly the stone axes) had been widely recogiuzed 

surfi^e-finds in central and southern India but had never been related to a 
culture-sequence. A clear overlap with the succeeding megalithic culture showed that this 
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‘stone-axe’ culture had lasted until after 200 B.C., and the depth of the a^umulated strata 
indicated its arrival at Brahmagiri some time in the first half of the first millennium 

21. Other inferences followed. In particular, there was no sort of cultural transition 
between the primitive ‘stone-axe’ culture and the evolved megalithic culture which overlay 
it. The latter represented a sudden intrusion from elsewhere, a circumstance which raises 
major problems outside the scope of the present memorandum. A preliminary discussion 
has t^n included in the report published in Ancient India, no. 4. 

22. The Brahmagiri excavations had thus not merely furnished the evidence which was 
their primary objective but had in fact placed no fewer than three widespread but hitherto 
unclassified South Indian cultures in a clear sequence, with a chronological datum-line at 
one end of the sequence. So important was it to establish this datum-line bejrond all shadow 
of doubt that a small parallel excavation was carried out at Chandravalli, in the outskirts 
of Chitaldrug itself, where the Mysore Archaeological Department had previously found 
remains of an Andhra city, with characteristic yellow-painted pottery, scraps of the rouletted 
ware to which Arikamedu had now given a sp^ial importance, a large number of SatavShana 
potin coins, and four or five Roman denarii of the first half of the first century A.D, It 
was evident that in the Andhra period Chandravalli had been a richer site than Brahmagiri 
(Isila), and was more likely to represent the full range of the contemporary culture. The 
full report need not be anticipated here, except to remark that the Chandravalli evidence 
amply confirmed the dating of the Brahmagiri Andhra culture and, amongst many addition^ 
Andhra coins, yielded a further Roman denarius dated A.D. 26-37. 

C. Future planning 

23. Thus far to 1947. Turning to the future, I propose to retain the dual geographical 
basis, whereby the North and the South are for the time-being considered separately, and will 
deal first with future work in the South. 

24. The Brahmagiri excavations have already extended the Arikamedu results 300 
miles northwards into the heart of the Deccan plateau. There they link up with (un¬ 
published) work carried out by the Hyderabad State Archaeological Etepartment at Kon- 
dapur, Maski and elsewhere in the Nizam’s Dominions. At the two named sites have been 
found the remains of Andhra cities possessing a culture essentially similar to that of Brahma¬ 
giri and Chandravalli. Further work in that region must be left to the State authorities, 
but along both flanks we can carry our results progressively further north, with a view 
ultimately to debouching upon the Northern Plains and so linking up the two geographical 
divisions of our work. 

25. With this objective in mind, preliminary ground-survey already indicates_certam 
clear lines of advance. On the eastern jide, the finding both of rouletted and of Andhra 
painted sherds on the site of the famous Andhra capital of AmarSvatl, in the Guntur district, 
points the need—on this as on other grounds^of a^ertaining the culiur^^quence at this 
site Here again the alleged discovery of Roman coins holds out the possibility of precisely 
dated collateral evidence; and the known presence of an urn-field, representing a non- 
Andhra culture, offers further potentialities of an important kind. Having systematized 
AmarSvatl our next step on this side is to find another major town-site which may be 
expected to carry our evidence northwards. Here I commend the site of Si^upfilgarh, at 
Bhuvanesvar in Orissa—possibly the ancient Tosali of the Kalinga.s, and certainly a site 
of outstanding importance. Its considerable distance (over 400 miles) from Amaravatl 
may oflTset against the ease of coastal intercommunication, and I confidently anticipate 
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recognizable cultural links between the two sites. TTie proposed eastern sequence, then, 
is: &st, Amaravati ; secondly, SiSupSlgarh, 

26. Meanwhile a similar northward progress can be foreseen on the western side, in 

the southern part of Bombay Province, Here a number of sites, notably Herakal, 5 miles 
north of BagalkoJ, and the imposing Bralmapuri mound at KolhSpur, have produced 
Andhra painted ware; whilst at the latter site a very remarkable (unpublished) coIlecUon 
of bronze objects, including a Graeco-Roman statuette—another useful chronolopcal 
contact—has been discovered in the remains of an Andhra building. Either of these sites, 
situated as they are 150-200 miles north-west of Brahmagiri, would canpr our evidence 
northwards a very useful stage. No doubt in each case new cultural elements will w 
discovered alongside familiar elements from the South. These new elements wilj not only 
extend our general know'ledge of Indian achievement but wifi provide fresh stepping-stones 
to a new knowledge of other cultures which we may in due course expect to relate to them 
both in time and place. ... 

27. It should be emphasized that the programme outlined above is dommated 
by our present main need: that o^systetftaiizifis the protohbtoric and early historic cultures 
of India. Until we have some orderly knowledge of culture-sequences, the detailed 
tigation of particular cultures is premature. Our first requirement is a grammar of Indian 
archaeology, or, as 1 have stated in Ancient India, no. 3, pp. I43fif., a cultural tune-table: 
until we know more than we know at present of the structure and succession of Indian 
cultures, of their distribution and interrelationship, the prolonged and detail^ expmradon 
of particular sites must wait. But it must not wait too long. Ultimately, it is the detailed 
excavation of an ancient town that alone (^n give us that information which is n^essary 
to re-create a past civ ilisa tion and to establish its significance in the general story of human 
progress. Detailed ‘horizontal’ excavation niust be our ultimate goal; meanwhile, extensive 
‘vertical’ excavations are the essential preliminary. 

28. Parallel with our methodical advance up the Deccan, an important task awaits 
us on the Northern Plains. If for the moment we defer the further exploration of the great 
protohistoric cities of the Plains, such as Rajgtr, VaiSali or Kauiimbi, until systematic 
progress from the South brings us nearer to them, we stiU have Iwfore us an obj^tive which 
may in the fulness of time open up new historic and prehistoric vistas of the first importance. 
The recent partition has robb^ us of the Indus valley and its famous preltistoric problems. 
We now therefore have no excuse for deferring longer the overdue exploration of the Ganges 
valley. After all, if the Indus gave India a name, it may almost be said that the^ Ganges 
gave India a faith, and is at least as worthy as her sister of our solicitude. The initial step 
must be that of ground-survey, carried out systematically and published methodically with 
careful maps. The survey should, I suggest, begin at Allahabad where, at the confluence, 
the great mound of Jhusi offers an inspiring start, and should be continued steadily upw^ds 
into the foot-hills of the Himalayas, including a strip some 5 miles broad on each side of the 
present course of the river. During this survey, an occasional trench, carefully dug, may 
be found desirable, but for the most part the work will have to be restricted to actual survey 
and the collection of surface-finds—otherwise, no measurable progress will be ^ssible. 
When the potentialities of the valley are better known, selective excavation will appro¬ 
priately Ibliow. Meanwhile, the survey, properly carried out, wiD itself occupy some 
years. 

29. This then is the dual programme which I bequeath to the Department. It b 
designed to eliminate, so far as is humanly possible, any preponderance of accident, and to 
ensure a methodical accumulation of knowledge by steady progression from known to 
part-known and unknown. It is to be expected that, as at Brahmagiri, the pursuance of a 
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main objective will result incidentally in the discovery of side-issues, some of which may be 
of considerable importance. These will enhance the interest of ^e work and may indeed 
develop into new major issues, but do not themselves, of course, justify fortuitous digging. 
A well-thought-out plan is generally exempt from the disadvantages, but not the advantages, 

of chance, ft wins both ways. . 

30. Two more points in conclusion. First, in order to encompass a maximum amount 
of training and experience in the short term of my Director-Gener^hip, the p^e has b«n 
forced since 1945 without much reference to s^on or other factors. The way was 
long and the time was short. But normally, dtggmg in the hot weaker is not d^irable, 
particularly on the Plains, where fatigue usually becomes uneconomic m May June. 
I do not therefore regard recent practice as a precedent in this respect. On the other hand, 
on a water-logg^ site such as Arikamedu or Pa^Uputra the rigours of the hot season have 
to be faced, since the encroaching water-table is then at its lowest. S^ondly, a conditioning 
factor in the execution of a programme such as that outlined above ^s ^9 aosmute necessity 
for completing the written report of one season’s work before resuming J^etd-work in the nexf. 
If need be, a whole season’s digging must be postponed to enable this essOThal task to be 
accomplished. Unrecorded excavation is destruction, and prompt and full publicauoit 
must be regarded by the excavator as a point of honour. If he once allows tus reporting 
to fall into arrears, the situation rapidly out-runs his control, and unfortunately me re¬ 
sultant loss is not to himself or his department but to science. Complete and punctual 
publication must be the invariable rule; no excuse whatsoever can condone deferment. 
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FURTHER EXPLORATION IN SIND: 1938 

By Krishna Deva and Donald E. McCown 

Hw late Mr. N, G. Majumdar put on the archaeohgkal map of India a large number 
of chaicoiifhic sites in Sind including the weli'^known type-site AmrT in course of explorator)> 
surveys carried out during the years 1927-28^ 1929-30 and 1930-31. His last expedition in 
the western hill-tracts of Sind in 1938^ though it was short and ill-fated involving his tragic 
deatht resuited in the important discovery o/ half-a-dozen sites, of which Rohel-jo-kund 
is remarkable as a settlement predominantly of Ndl culture with unmistakable Amri 
contacts. The material front this expedition is published and interpreted by the authors, 
one of whom way attached to the expedition. 

T he main aim of the late Mr. N. G, Majumdar in resuming his exploratory activities 
in Sind in October 1938, after a lapse of seven years, was to trace prehistoric remains 
and settlement along the foothills of the Khtrth^ range, which, being the western 
boundary of the middle portion of the Indus valley, was designed to play an important 
rdle frorn the earliest times. The results of his previous expeditions having shown the 
comparative paucity of early sites in the alluvial plains along the Indus, he had undertaken 
in 1930*31 a thorough exploration of the hill-tracts of Kohistan, Sehwan and the southern 
portion of the Johi tdiuka as far as Pandi Wahl in the north,^ bringing to light a long chain of 
closely*situated settlements, dating from the end of the third millennium B.C. and earlier, 
in the valleys and on the spurs of the Laki, Bade and Bhit hills. Consequently, when the 
programme of exploration was revived in 1938, he picked up the thread where he had left 
it seven years before, and with his characteristic enthusiasm and thoroughness set upon the 
task of carrying his investigations further northwards in the Johi taluka among the hills of 
the Khirthar range and in the adjoining highlands and plains. That he exercised great 
forethought in planning his programme is revealed by the excellent results achiev^ in 
exploring half-a-dozen early sites (fig. I) in the short space of thfee weeks. What is more, 
he was on the track of im^rtant discoveries in the region of Rohel-jo-kund, when he was 
shot dead and some of his assistants injured by dacoits. It is sad that the explorer did not 
live to write an account of these explorations, to which he alone could have done justice. 

Leaving Delhi on the 17th October, 1938, the party reached Johi, the headquarters of 
the tdiuka of the same name, in Dadu District on the 2!st, Five days were spent at Johi 
in making suitable arrangements for riding and pack camels. All available information 
w^ at the same tirne collected from local officials and others about mounds and deserted 
ruins and about suitable halting places in the course of the exploratory journey through 
the north-western portion of the tdiuka. The arrangements being completed, the expedi¬ 
tion left on the 27th morning for Drigh Mathin, which is a fairly large village situated 
14 miles north-west of Johi. After a three-hour ride across sandy countryside, with 
little vegetation except green patches of cultivation along the Johi canal, the first halt was 


1 N. G. Majmndar, * Exploratioiu in Sind', Memoirs of Archaeologicai Survey of India, no. 48 (DeUii, 1934). 
The render will find a useful summary of culiuries mentioned in this article in Stuart Piggott, 'The Chronology 
of Prehistoric North-west India', Ancient India, no. ] (1946), pp, 8-26. Abbreviations used for the references 
arel MASI.—Memoirs of the Arehaeotogicat Survey of India, ARASI.—Atotwl Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, 
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made at the fortified Kutchery of a Waderd, i.e. Sindtii landlord. From here Kverai places 
where old ruins were reported were visited»including a hill-spring in the valley of the Taki 
Nai between the lower ridg^ of the Khirthar. But as only one prehistoric site, which could 
more conveniently be cx^ined from the next stage, was encountered, the party moved on the 
1st November to the Nai Gaj Canal Bungalow, 10 miles north-west of Drigh. TTiis journey 
lay through a tract of w^te land, scoured by numerous torrent-beds which receive water : 
only during rains in the hills and dry up afterwards. After traversing this bleak and barren 
area it was indeed a relief to reach the Nai Gaj stream with its clear drinking-water. 

Just where the Nai Gaj debouches from the Khirthar hills into the plains, a fairly 
large masonry dam has been constructed across the river-bed to store and divert water 
into irrigation-channels. There is, nevertheless, only limited cultivation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Close to the dam, on an eminence, stands the Nai Gaj Canal Bungalow, commanding 
a view of the hills on the west and the barren plains on the other sides. Immediately to 
the west of the bungalow, on a rocky ledge, were picked up some waste flakes together 
with a couple of worked flint blades which showed that the spot had bwn a small flint- 
knapping station in the past. This is not surprising in view of the important geographical 
situation of the place at the head of the Nai Gaj valley. It is also worth noting that along 
the meandering course of the Nai Gaj lies a route through the hills which is still frequented 
by the Br^uis and Baluchis in crossing the Khirthar from the Kalat territory into Sind. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this route below (p, 16). 

I. PAWO-KOTtRO 

From the Nai G3j Bungalow, the ruins at a place called Pai-jo-kotTro (fig. 1), about 
five miles to the south-east in the plains below, were visited. This tract was completely 
barren and uninhabited, the nearest hamlet being a mile to the south. Being in the midst 
of a torrent-bed, the site had been nearly completely denuded, and all that remained was 
a mound measuring 25 feet square with a maximum height of 10 feet above the level of the 
sandy 1^. The slopes of the mound and the surrounding area were strewn with plain 
and painted potsherds, pottery bangles and clay cake-fragments, the affinities of which 1 
with known objects left no doubt as to the site being a prehistoric one. ' 

Trial-excavation was done on the site on the 4th and 5th of November. Three trenches I 
were made, the first at the base of the mound, the second on the slopes and the third on 1 
the top. These trenches, which were carried to a d^th of 4-5 feet, yielded very nearly 
the same kind of finds, consisting of a large number of plain and some painted and incised 
potsherds, terracotta bangles, cakes, toy-ncart frames, shell bangles, perforated potsherds, 
a couple of flints, and a terracotta buU-figurine. These objects were recovered from loose ] 
debris of greyish clay which originally mi^t have constitute the ruins of kucheka houses, ,| 
now weathered and pulverized beyond recognition through centuries of river- and wind- 
erosion. The majori^ painted sherds belonged to the black-on-red variety, charac¬ 
teristic of the H^appa civili^tion. But a few examples were also found of the thin , pale 
ware of the Amrl class, bearing decoration in chocolate on a cream or buff surface. The 
latter class of pottery was mostly found in Trench I at a depth of 4-5 feet in association 
with the thicker black-on-r^ ware. _ So far as this feature is concerned, the site bears analogy 
to Qh^ Shah and Pandi Wahl, previously explored by Majumdar, though the preponderance 
of objects of the Harappa class marks Pai-jo-kotiro mainly as a station of the Harappa 
civilization. 

The few examples of Amrian pottery are in the typical ware of tan shades (for the 
colour-terminology used, see below, p. 17) and are usually buff-slipped, though occa¬ 
sionally plain. When they are decorated, the paint used is brown. PK-13 (pi. 1, 4)^ 
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red-brown sHj^^d groujis of horizontal, narrow !mes. The pot shown on pi, VI 6i 
(also fig. 5, XIX) tJK-19J is represented here by four sherds with brown to reddish-brown 
burmshed slips outside above lines on the shoulders and buff slips below. Another series 
of small pots ^e m w^e coloured beige to buff-tan shades, all with occasional to verv 
^mmon small to m^ium red-brown grits, and either plain or with a buff slip outside 
They are fairly thick (-2-4 inch) with run-diameters ranging from 4 to 7 inches. *^They are 
characterize by a rough, unsmoothed surface outside below the shoulder, or a combination 
of this with incised wavy lines on the neck and small shoulder (pi. I, 6 and 8) [PK-I? 
16J. In addition there ^ three plate-stands with incised patterns in the centre of the 
interior. PK-8 (pL I, JO) is a low-footed form with radiating dot-lines. The other 
two example have the co^on incised crescent pattern and the same, but incised over 
concentric circular lines. Fragments of perforated vessels were also found 

Other objects discovered were plain, buff clay bangles with diameters of 2-4*5 inches 
and circul^ cross-swtions inch thick. One fragment, flat on lop and bottom, 

IS decorat^ vwth red-brown blobs on the outer edge. Two fragments of toy-cart framS 
were also found. ^ 

..,.1 a. predominantly Harappan site. There is no doubt that the 

ongmal settlement was of larger extent than the surviving area of denuded ruins. But the 
absence of any indications of the use of stone or burnt brick as buiJdine material serves to 
show that the settlement was a vifiage consisting of AwcAc/m dwellings! 

2. Rohel-jo-kund. 

While these sounding were being conducted, men were sent to bring specimens of 
pottery from a number pf sites reported in the vicinity. Particularly impressive pottery- 

rkT reported to be in the hills higher 

Sfe St^f tlie oi^rations at Pai-jo-kotiro, it was decided to examine 

the site of Rohel-io-kun^* and on the 7th morning the camp was moved from the Canal 
Bungalow dong the westward route through the hills. A five-and-a-half mile ride partly 
along the Nai Gaj stream, twice or thnee across its bed, and partly across a few ridees^ 
Rohd-jo-kuna. By kun^ in Sindhi is meant a ‘c6rner’, and the place 
Awl the sharp turn, at an angle of nearly 90“, taken by the Nai CSj here. 

Along the left bank of the stream stands an 80 feet high and mile-long escarpment with a 
st^p, pi^tpitous side towards the stream which is unusually deep here. But tor a slooing 
talus of fallen stones it would have been extremely difficult to ascend the escarpment ^ At 
the top an imexp^ted vista pre^nted itself. The surface spread out before the eyes as a 
fairly extensive table-land, nearly three quarters of a mile long by a quarter wide^ Small 
portions of the table-land w^e occupied, here and there, by modern graves and'theTSt 
covered with ^mall, reddish shingle. Towards the western extremity patches of 
KfnilS?* .on the surface, together with* few waste 

absence of the 



“a"‘y j’f jjbbur available it was possible’lo'sink^Jy tw^lreMhef at'seiectrf'spSs 
on the 9th and 10th N ovember. In one of the trenches wiuWrms eonSSSTo^^ 

1 PK-16 1 $ slipped tnsid^ but outside down over part of tluj incised area only, 
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courses of water-worn boulders and being the foundations of two or three small chambers, 
were encountered. The foundations rested on the solid rock, which was uniformiy met 
with 1^-2 feet below the surface. That these foundations pertained to prehistoric dwellings 
was clear from the associated find of numerous plain and painted potsherds. The super¬ 
structure of the dwellings seems to have been made of some perishable material such as 
mud. In the other trench, near the edge of the tableland overlooking the stream, no 
structural remains appeared, though the yield of potsherds, ^th plain and painted, was 
again abundant. The finds also included three well-worked flint blades, two of them with 
secondary flakings. It is significant that not a single object of the Harappa type was found 
here, and that there was not one specimen of black-on-red ware among the very large amount 
of pottery excavated. 

The pottery-sample now available for study comprises 118 sherds. These are suffi¬ 
ciently alike as regards ware and surface-treatment to be considered one fabric. The 
pottery is wheel-made and the ware is fine, as far as a megascopic inspection permits us to 
say,^ The colour of the fired clay ranges from beige to various shades of red-brown. These 
tones vary as they are more red, or orange or brown, and are usually of a light, rather than 
dark, colour. Most of the ware is of these red-brown shades, hereafter called tan for the sake 
of brevity, but there are a few examples of brown, without the reddish cast, and but two which 
can be called buff. In general, the clay has fired an even colour throughout, but control of 
firing was not perfect. There are four cases of grey or blackish ware and fourteen in which 
there is a difference in colour in the thickness of the body. In these cither the core and 
edges of the wall, or the inner and outer halves, are brown or grey or tan of lighter and 
darker colour. The reader need not be unduly concern^ with the various terms used to 
describe the colours of the ware. The significant fact is that, though the ware of most 
Amrian and Nal pottery is of light-reddish shades, the surface-colour (frequently produced 
by a slip) is usually of buff, rather than reddish, tones. Some of the sherds show signs 
of a certain amount of work on the surface, presumably after the vessels were removed from 
the wheel. This is usually noticeable only in somewhat oblique smoothing marks on the 
interiors, but in three cases, all on painted vessels (fig. 3, XI, I; pL III, 30) [RK-16, 43J, 
the body was scraped outside hoiizoatally leaving vertical ripples in the probably already 
somewhat dry clay. 

On 77 sherds the exterior is covered with a buff slip which occasionally is rather thin. 
Eight of these also show the slip inside. Overfired vessels may have slips which are rather 
greyish or drab. Nineteen sherds are of plain-surfaced tan ware and include at least four 
with Nal type designs. In addition there are a few plain reddish buff, brown and beige 
sherds. Besides the buff slip, a dark brown, brown-black, or reddish-brown slip (probably 
the same as the paint used) in eighteen cases is found covering the surface of certain bowls 
of the tjpes seen on fig. 3, VIl, HI, VI [RK46. B9, 105]. On eight it covers both interior 
and exterior* where it is sometimes rather smeary and reddish-brown. Of these, two have 
simple lines drawn inside and one (pi. II, 24) [RK-140] a repeated hook-pattem. In 
six cases the interior is brown-slipped while the outside is buff-slipped. Three of the® 
^e painted with designs (see pis. H, 22 and III, 41) lRK-152, 93]. RK-43 (pi. HI, 30) 
is unique, with a brown slip inside and traces of it below a buff-slipped design zone on the 
exterior. There are also three undecorated cups (one, fig. 3, VIII) [RK-67], with a brown 
slip only on the outside. In only two cases is a slip or wash of really reddish colour found, 
RK-138 (fig. 3, V) where it is orangey-red (but probably within the range of the brown 


* There are only a few cases of the use of temper. Two of these are sherds of the usual painted type with 
the designs of pi. m, 34 and 37 (RK-ITI, 124/125>. These and RK-138 (fig. 3, V) aU have occasional 
fine black grits, RK-139(fig, 4, XXVII) has fairly common, medium to targe, black grits. 
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to red-brown slips), and RK410 (fig. 4, XXVI) where there is _a reddish wash inside ^d 
probably traces of a buff slip out. RK-7 (fig. 3, XXV) is unique m having a buff slip 
outside over which is a smeary brown to light red-brown wash. ^ ^ 

The number of vessel-forms is not particularly large. There is one ^pe of hole-mouth 
iar with probably a rather globular body and fairly thin walls ranging m rnaximum thici^ 
n^^foS S inch. There seem to be two different, s^s with nm-diameters with 
ranges of 6-4 and 10-11 inches. The main vanation m their form is found m the obliouity 
nf the side and the treatment of the rim, both features being illustrated on ng. 3, Xv, XVi, 

1491. PI. lil. 43 M. 3 IX) ™ 

tionally small example of this type of vessel, while RK-7 (fig. 3, XXV) is unusually steep- 

ij j 

The presence of a few sherds indicates the ase of pots of the type of fig. 3, XX 
as well ^ood-sized, decorated beakers (fig. 3 39 [RK-lfi with a fcdge low down on the 

hoHv rim^tiarneters from 5-5-6-5 inches and thickness of *13--19 mch 

Bowls of various types seem to have been the commonest form of vessel. Four lypfs 
may tS dUfinguished:W Large bowls with nearly vertical sides XIV 

diameters from 9-11 inches. Unusual, squared-off rims are shown on fig. 3, XXIH, XXI 
[RK-87 120] {b) There are also smaller bowls, with rim-diarneters gf 4-5-5 
rather vertical sUghtlv everted sides and tapering rims, represented by RK-13, (fig. 3, 

hrom and buff slips, (d) There ^ also a few {"05” 

'“Tfe^SSffomTmay 3 ;xill IRk!» 1 ^ows a fragment 

ftom^Xr^ camber ^3,^3«n 

wi± buff RX-i 13^(fig 3t xvni) represents the only rmg-base tfiseovered ; 

S“shol*?ra?es if s^on tfc®oilside and base. RK.-100 (Sg. 3, MX) of plain. 
It shows traces oi a » y RiC-82 ffic 3 XIl) is probablv a rmg-foot, thou^ it might 

RK-1 loV 4. XXVI)% of a form new to this 



Fio. 4, S/ierdf pom Rii\\tl-lo-kwt4^ i 

A. U . Ka„.rt «,^«tioned iust above because of the reddish wash inside. Fig. 4, ?<XVn 
area and has been rather erittv ware with plain orangey-tan surfaces. 

(RK:.139] shows “i SXXh^Xeribed §ie type of pint,used mast 

Before we cmsidw the d®^ J j ^^.,35 ( , jp), „ ,s d„k- 

mention^. Wi* the aception o^ ychrome ejiamples, is used a rcd4)rown to light 
S?own JSnt RK-18^(pl. lit! 43; fig. 3. IX) is the only specimen showing the use 

• The thickness uU<.rw.s slwsys dw «.nn.l ..!l.si« nuher llwn .hi<:kcn.a portinns. n. soaurimes f«n.U 
atthenrek^r <>"ly ihovc Ihc sarinatiow lasid. it is lighdy Korei in horiaonlnUy 

weli'$pac«d tinef. 
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of more than two. difiTerently cofoured paints. When found It bore vellow, blue-green and 
brown paint, but the first two have now disapi^ared. There are five specimens with red- 
brown horizontal bands below or above the design zone and three in which this red-brown 
paint was used to fill certain areas in the design. There are only seventeen certain examples 
of unpainted vessels in this sample.^ It is to be noted that most of decorated vessels have 
a brown band painted just inside the rim. 

Those familiar with the pottery of Baluchistan and Sind will, on glancing at the illus¬ 
trate designs, recognize certain patterns distinctive of the Nal and Amri cultures, and, in 
addition, some which may belong to both. The designs will now be described according to 
this classification, while a little later on we will give the proof for the attributions now made. 

Thej7/>ff/-le3f is found on nine specimens, where obsen able in a panel, with scalloped 
nght triangle filling the upper corners (pi. 11, 11; fig. 3, XIV) [RK-1221, or repeated in 
I [RJC-136], In only two cases is the leaf vertically divided as on 

ri examples of branches with barred, lentoid leaves 

Cpl. Il, 14) [RK-85J. the unillustrated specimen with the branch in a panel formed by 
vertical lines Outlined circles form the design in six cases, where observable in panels 
(pi. ri, 15) [RK-I72], though once repeated (pi. II, 18) IRK-I16j, On one specimen 
the panel with circles alternates with another filled with ‘omegas’ (pl If 12) [RK-Hfil 
Zones of opposed, reversing elements are illustrated by pl. II, 19 [RK-301 (two examples! 
pi. in. 41 (RK-93] (two examples), and pl. n, 20 [RK-95]. In three cases minor 
design zones are filled with double zigzags (pl. Ill, 43) [RK-lS2j, in three with triangles 
whose apexes do not touch the opposite border (pl. II, 22 and 23) [RK-152, 1], and in 
one with opposed triangles whose apexes touch the opposite border (pl. fl 21) fRK-19]. 
Two examples of obli^uely-filled panels were found, RK-8S (pi. 11, 17) and RK-i85 
(umllustrated but showing the upper left-hand corner of the panel of pl. V, 54 [RD-751). 
Another sherd is decorated with a panel formed by vertical lines with only a scalloped right 

feffi*’!: 149] preserved in the upper left corner. Pl. II, 

24 [KK.-140] shows repeated hooks rising from a line inside a bowl. There are several 
spttimens with animal designs, RK-120 (pl. HI, 40), a fish probablv with traces of red-brown 
paint mhng the head area, RX-149 (pl 11, 25) and RK-160 (pl.'TI, 16). 

/ T Sr ^ designs which are probably Amrian, RK-135 

(pi, nr, 39) and probably RX-I6 (fig, 3, XI) and RK49 (pl. Ill, 26). 

, designs may be either of the Amrl or Nal types or a mixture of the two 

fp'- rif’ 27) [RK-8/9], loop-designs (pis. II, 
22 and 111,28) (RK-f52, 115], and several animal-patterns: RK-l (pl. II, 23) either a 

red-brown paint in the leg-shoulder area, 
KK-iyo (pi. Ill, 29), with red-brown paint filling the area between the two lines of the 
lower border Md RK-j9 (pl. II, 21) and RK^t (pl. Ill, 32). There are also three 
Other unidentifiable ammal-designs, m two of which large areas or perhaps the whole body 
IS solidly painted. Fish are represented on four sherds, RK-3 (pi. Ill 35) RK-43 Ini III 30) 
RK.120 (pl. III. m) and RIC-142 (horizontal inside a bowl and similar to RK 3 
pattern ot wavy lines behind vertical lines). Occasionally loops (as on pl VI, 66) [JK-lO] 
and large zigzags are found on jars. Narrow zones are not uncommonlv filled with 
repeated oblique incs (pl III, 34) [RK-I7I], vertical lines (fig. 3, XIII) fRK-SO], vertical 
strokes (pl in, 31) [RIC-I66J, chevrons, cither free of the borders (pl. Ill 33) IrK-1531 
them (fig. 3, XII) fRK-82], reversing oblioue line groups (pl III, 36) 
[RK-35J, a simple zigzag (pl III, 38) [RK“53j, and cross-natch (fig. 3, XIII) [RK-501 
which also occurs m broader zones. Unique are the reversed, opposed, cross-hatched 

I Mr. Krishna Deva’s originaj notes record that plain and painted sherds were in about equal proportioa. 
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triangles of RK-100 (fig, 3, XIX) and the panel-designs of RK-t24/125 (pi HI, 37) and 
RK-144 (pi. Ill 42),i Vertical line-groups (fig. 3. XXI) [RK-131, possibly without fiU 
in the panels formed, are also represented, . . i 

There are a few fiint blades, typically narrow, with iriangular or trapezoidal cross- 
sections. Only a couple of them have intentional retouch on the edges, and in one case a 
chip has been removed from the bulb of percussion. One homed, miniature (length, T2 
inches) animal-figurine, without hump, in plain tan clay, has spread-eagled, solid legs. 

The pottery-designs which are certainly or most probably the products of N3l pot- 
makers are found on 37 of the 75 decorated sherds. The pipaZ-leaf in panel with various 
types of fill-elements in the upper comers (pi II, II) lRK-122],* * is found fairly com¬ 
monly on Nal potten,', while the repeated pipaWeaf (pi. U, 13) [RK-I3G]. with or without 
fill-motifs at the upper border, occurs sporadically.* In Baluchistan thepipnl-leaf is aiways 
divided down the middle (fig, 5, XVIII) [CJK-8], the Sind form thus being a variant of the 
standard Nal form. In this respect the branch with barred, lentoid leaves (pi II, 14) 
[RK-85] is also a variant. It too occurs at Nal and other sites,* but usually with the 

vertical separation of the No more distinctive design coaid have been found 

than the outlined circle motif of pi. II, 12 [RK-146]. At Nal this pattern, particu'arly 
when alternating with panels filled with ‘omegas \ is one of the common^t designs. Zones 
of elements opposed and reversing from top and bottom borders (pi. II, l^[RIC-30h 
pi. TIT. 41 [RK-931/ pi IT, 20 [RK-95]* are also characienstically Nal The double 
zigzag of pi III, 43 [RK-182] is typica! of minor design zones on Nal pottery,” but the other 
tvvo forms of this design (pi II. 21 and 23) [RK-19. IJ are not. They might Airman 
motifs/" but are probably variants of the more usual Nal design. Obliouely divided panels 
are another common Nal design, though usually m the form of pi n, 17 [R^-8SJ_ 

rather than that of pi. V, 54 [RD-75].« The hook-design of pi II, 24 [RK.1401 

I On RK-144 the area in the panel ouUincd by curved tines above and to the lower right is filled with ted- 

“TSis D-24 of Hargreaves' classification in MASL. 35 (Cafctitta, 1929), pi. XVII. Only two complete 
pots with this design were found at Nil, ibid., Appendix IV, nos. 96, 194. bm there arc also a dozen sherds with 
this design in the NSlcollcction at the CentTal Asian Amiquiiies Mu« It wcurs at a ^d ^ny 

sites in souibem Baluchistan (MASI., 43 (Calculia, I931>, pis. II. h* i 

a This pattcrti is known from Nal. MASL. 35, pi. XXI, 4; 1904-5. p). XXIV. 8 13(almost identicd 

with RK'136), and occurs on several sherds in the NSl colI^Uon. So Tar, it is nol ccilamly represented fropn 

other Baluchistan ^ ^ . litic-f 4^ 1 t no t-tt 

* NM: MASLt pi* XVil^ 25; ARASL, l904-5» pt. XXHTj 2. Other sites: MASL, 4X pis* I, P*H* 2* n» 

B R 1 2 15* 

* WaSI 35 ol xvn 36 Thirteen vessels with this design are described in Appendix IV. In the sherd- 
coUcctioti there are wound SO examples of the omlincd circles and 40 where these circles alternate with omega- 

pi. xvn, 18:3 vessels in Appendix TV, 6examples in the sherd-coUKlion. 

T Ibid., pi. XVII, 19; only one vessel in Appendix IV, but 9 examples in the shend-collcclJon, See also 

43 , pls. XXV,'>Jun. 5: XXXTI1. Sun. I, , . t. j « 

a MASI . 35, probably included under 17 of pi. XVO; a dozen examples in the sherd-collection. 

8 Ibid., pi. XVII, 49, with 15 examples described in Appendix TV and some 45 specimens m the sherd- 

Compare AMS/., 48. pis. XXVT, 24 (Ohizl Shflh) jmd XXX, 44 (Chauro Undi). 

II The exact form of the design on pL 11,17 {RK-88) is unsure, h could ,. 

^fASL, 35, pi* xvn, of which there are seivcn examples hslcd in Appendix IV. Sec also MASL, 43, pis. I, T.K, 8, 

» Sdlsign is found at several sites, ibid*, pi XX, Ash. 5, Pak. 13; also unpublished examples from several 
others. 
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is found on Nal pottery' but is equally frequent with a different ware found by Stein in 
Las Bela, The specimens from Sind • have, therefore, two possible sources. The animah 
designs of pis. IL 16 ,25 and ITT, 40 [RK-160,149,120] are in the Nil style in which the beasts 
are outlined and certain areas partitioned by lines, the whole probably intended to be filled 
with various colours,* * In contrast is the animal of pi. II, 23 [RK-IJ, whose vertical 
bar-fill and solid middle area suggest a different style, as do similarly the designs of pis. 11. 
21 and III, 29 and 32 [RK-19,150 and 4].* The large loops of RK-155 (as pi. VI, 66) [JK-10]. 
though unrepresented in the sherd-collection from the more elevated portions of southern 
Baluchistan, are found on Nal pottery. This type of pattern is, however* known elsewhere 
in Sind,® so it is not certain that it is a Nal design at this site. 

Only a few patterns can be considered surely Amrian, The suspended loop-pattern 
of pi. Ill, 39 [RK-135] is frequent in Baluchistan.® However* the shape of the little vessel 
on which this design is found and its occurrence at roost Amrian sites ’’ suggest that it is more 
apt to he Amrian here than Nal. The design of pi. II, 22 [RK-152], though not 
exactly duplicated in the Amrian repertoire, is again more likely to be Amrian than Nal.* 
This is also the case with the tree-design of fig. 3, XI and pi. HI, 26 tRK-16, 49], which 
bears no resemblance to knoi^ Nal plant-patterns and may possibly be Amrian.* RK- 
8/9 (pi. HI, 27) cannot certainly be ascribed to either the Amri or NU cultures. The 
simple, fringed branch has so far been found in neither. The vertical, black-edged, red- 
brown band flanked by lines may well be a Nal motif.RK-35" (pi. Ilf, 36) and 
RK»i44” (pi. flf, 42) are probably Amrian, since known from other sites in Sind but 
not on Nal pottery. Of the four fish-designs, that shown on pi, IJI, 30 [RK.-43] might 


I In Hargreaves' classification this -was included under design 3, bordered chevrons, MASI., 35, pi, XVH, 5. 
Three examples occur on browo-sJippcd bowls, listed in Appendix TV as nos, 46, 48, 68. At other sites where 
it has been found in BaJuchbian we cannot be sure whether this design is on Nfil or Us Bcis type pottery. 

» MAS!., 48, pis. XVm, 27 (Amrl, photo invened); XXTV, 33. 34 (Lohrl); XXVIf, 15, 24 fGhia Shah); 
XXVin, 32, 37 (Pindi WflhI). 

* MASI.. 35, pU. XVm, 9; XXI, 8. 14. MASL, 43. pis. XX, Hor. 3; XXI, ZiL 6; XXV, Nun. 7. iv. 12; 
XXVI, Nun. 17* 20, 21: XXVn, Nun. iv. I, 2. 


* Cf* 4S, pi, XXX fc 47 from Tando Rahim ktiin, 

0 Ibid pis. XXIV. 24 (LohrJ); XXV, 20 and possibly 14 (Dumb BatM); XXX, 4J (Tando Rahim khan); 
and unpublished sherds from Pandi WabI, nos. 127. 164. 

• As examples the specimens from Siih^lainb, Nundarah on pi. XXV of MASI 43 

j ^ ®2.34 (Damb BOpi!); XXVm, 3 (Pandi Wahl); 

and XXX* 11 (Chauro LatidiX i 18 (Tandc> Rolim fclian). 

» The opposed triangles of the top zone have just been discussed. The filled loop design of the main zone 
IS probably a variant of a pattern found at Amd (ibid., pi. X Vin, 23) and many other Amrian sites The closest 
parallel is found at Chauro Laodi (ibid,, pt. XXX, 21). The fringe above this zone is usually found inside bowls 
and rising from a tine at Amrl (nos. 207, 370, 447), Chauro Land! (nos. S, 88), Lobrt (no. 49), Tando Rahlni 
kfian, (no. 49) and ts alone illustrated from Damb BiJtbI(ibid., pi. XXV, 13). 

^ 5) with sixidiy-painted, in-curlcd, iapcring^:nded 

leaves identical wi A RK^9. This sherd may, however, be early Harappan. It is over-fired, with a black core, 
and has a brownish wash outside and thinly inside. The shape, on the other hand, is the steep, sliehtfv inverted 
beaker form illustrated on fig. 5, XX (JK-l). e' / 

‘0 It is very common at Sifih-damb, Nundarah, MASI,, 43, pi. XXVn, Niuj. iii 1 v 1 

^ 1 MAS/., 48, ph. XVHr, 1 (Amri); XXVm, 23 (Pan^i wihl), 

J>lliis attribution rests on the presence of the same type of panel divider at Damb BflthI (nos. 61. 76) for the 
rest of the design is unparaiteled. t— ^ « 
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be a NSl composition.^ That with the solidly painted head (pi. Tfl, SSI |RK'3] is not 
in the usual Nil style,* * but there are no examples on Amrian pottery with which it might 
be compared. 

Zones of simple elements, vertical lines, cross-hatch (fig. 3, XHI) [RK-50] and bordered 
chevrons (fig. 3, XTI) {RK-S2] are found commonly on the pottery of both cultures. In 
contrast, the simple zigzag of RK-53 (pi. Ill, 38) and the oblique bars of RK-J71 
(pi. Ill, 34) are known from Nalsites * but not in Sind. Repeated vertical strokes (pi. Til, 
31) [RK-1661 and chevrons unattached to the borders (pi. Ill, 33) |TIK-153] may be 
limited to Amrian pottery.* Despite the present known distribution of these simple 
motifs, the hiture may well show them shared by both the Amrl and NaS cultures. 

It is not only in designs that the pottery of Rohel-jo-kund shows characteristics of the 
Nal and Amrl ceramics. The ware, surface-finish,' and paint of both are very similar. 
The forms also show both Amrian and Nal types. The large pots and jars (fig. 3, XV, 
XVI, XIV, X) [RK-81, 121, 122, 149},' the small bowls vrith erect or slightly inverted or 
everted rini-sides (fig. 3, XXI) [RK-I3y and the bowl series which usually has brown 
slips (fig. 3, fV, Ilf, 11; fig. 5, III) [RK'45, 89, 93; RD-77]® are all found in Nil pottery, 
though the latter two occur with some frequence at Amrian sites. Moderately large, 
steep-sided bowls w'ith tapering rims (cf. fig. 3, XXIV) [RIC-120]* and small pots (fig. 3, 
, XJQ tRK-17] both occur in Nal pottery, but the latter shape’" is also known in Amrian 
’ ceramics. The only certain Amrian vessel-tyjpe is that of fig. 3, XVII [RK-186J.” Fig. 3, 
XI piK-l6I probably shows another Amrian form, but so far it is known from very few sites 
and one of the examples may be Harappan.’* Of unusual shapes, fig, 3, XHI [RK-SO] 


*■ On Nil pottery fishes’ bodies are occasiojiatly cross-hatched, as here {MAS!., 35, pi. XX fi), though the 
forai of ibid., pi. XVll, 62 is much mare typical. 

* Sec ibid., pi. XIX, 4, however. 

» Zigzag: ibid., pi. XVn, 50; ARASL, 1W4-5, pi. XXm, 4. Oblique bars: ibid., pi. XVIT, 2, and an un¬ 
published fragment from Awaran Niibat (Af45/.,43, p. 129), which is oniy a small bowl and in shape and design 
is almost identical with the examples from here. 

* Vertical strokes : MASI., 48. pis. XXIV, 26 (Lohri) and XXV, 23 (Damb Bathl). Chfivronst unpublished 
from Amrl (no. 370) and SfeSaJ Shah (no. 327), but known on one example from Baluchistan ilAASL, 43, pi. II, 
B it 10 

t Only thepolychromy of pi. Ill, 43 (RK-182) and the slips of pi. IIT, 30 (RK-43) are distinctively Nal. 
The treatment of the tatter is the same as on vessel, type 2, of Hargreaves’ classification {MAS!.. 35, pi. XVI, 2 
and p. 47), in which the interior and exterior below a ridge is covered with a brown slip, while the design-area 

above the ridge outside is buff-slipped or pb in. , 

“ This is basically the form of type 7, ibid., pi. XVT, which isshownmjar-size in iW>ISf.,43, pis. V, Kar. a. I, 


XXV. Nun. U; XXVI, Nun. 38. .... . , , v ■. 

t Sec MASL, 35, types 3 and 6, pi. XVI. Such bowls do not all have the very flat lower side of the illus¬ 
trated vessels. The same rim types arc also not infrequent in .4mrian pottery. 

» These are in the range of type Hff-d) of ibid., pi. XVI, though RK- 4 S (fig. 3, IV) has a rim less vertical 
than is usual in this series. This form may share the same origin as the hook design sometimes found in it, so 
we cannot be certain that the Sind examples: MASLt 48, pis, XXIV, 33, 34 (LohrT); XXV, 28 (D^b 
and unpublished specimens from Amri (nos. 457-59), Chauro Landi (nos. 48, 83), Ptndi '^ahJ (nos. 22,24, 232) 
and Tando Rahfm kJilUi (nos. 49,57), are due to the presence of or influence from the Nal culture, 

* Unpublished so far. but occurring sporadically at several sites. 

10 At Nil, the smaUcr sizes of type 2, MASL, 35, pi. XVI. For a published example from Smd, see StASL, 
48, pi. XXXVIII. I (Amrl). ^ 

n Ibid., pis. XXV, 34 (Damb Build) iXXXVm, 11 (Amri). , 

1* Pindi Whi: no. 117 and ibid., pL XXVm, 1 and p. 109 (from the Harappan level); Chauro Landi: 
no. 18 ; and Kohtras BfithJ : no. 58 (ibid, pi. XXIX, 31). The design of the last speeimen may prove to be of the 


early Harappan period. 
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shows a Nal form,’ while RK-82 [fjg, 3, Xfl]* and RK-IOO [fig. 3, XIX]* have parallels 
in Sind. 

Before considering what this mixture of NSi and Amrian pottery signifies, we must 
examine the chronolcgical position of these remains. No Harappan pottery or other 
objects were found (above, p. 17) and there seems Hitie doubt that the site is pre-Harappan. 
The polychrome sherd ofpj. HI, 43 [RK-182] and the style of painting suggest that the 
Nal pottery is from a late stage of this culture. It is closer to the style of Sohr-damb, Nal 
^ that of Siah-^lamb, Nundarah, which is st^Eistically and presumably chronologicallv 

Rohcl-jo-kunc;! is unique among the Sind sites so far discovered in showing a large 
numter and rich variety of motifs peculiar to Nal pottery, a number of which have been found 
for the first time east of Baluchistan. Indeed much of the pottery is so characteristicallv 
Nal that it seems reasonable to conclude that we have here a settlement of people from the 
stages (see preceding jparagraph) of the Nal culture. Probably they were in contact 
with or living with people of the Amrl culture. Of this latter fact we cannot be sure. The 
depth of the deposit was very shallow, and it is possible that it represents a mixture of 
originally distin<^ s^tlcmenU. Evidence from other sites in Sind confirms, however, the 
likcuhood that this Nal settlement at Rohel-jo-kuniji was contemporaneous with the Amri 


Nal jmttery has been found in Sind in three different archaeological conditions.* In 
u ^ remmns are surface-finds or from unsure stratigraphic conditions at sites with 

imth Amrmn and Harappan remains. These have no bearing on relative chronologV', but 
illusfrate Baluchistan-Sind contacts. From the waterdogged site of Lohr! was found a 
duplicated at Nal * only, and another^ with the pattern shown on pi. V. 
54 [Rp-75), but with the mtenor of the inner circle filled with red-brown paint. At 
Rajo-^ero (^^p. 25) was found a sherd (p). V, 54) [RD-75J and a fiat shouldered, miniature 
canister (RD^2, see below, p. 26) of the form of fig. 3, XIII [RK-SO], Three sherds 
withpi/wAlepd^ignsasonpl. 11, 13, [RK-136]were found at Jare-jo-kalat (nos. 11-13. 
pejow, p. 27) Here may also be mentioned a similar pf/wZ-leaf pattern probably intrusive 
in Harappan levels at Lohumjo-daro.® 

The second archaeological condition is the discovery of Nal and Amrian pottery, as at 
Rohel-jodcund, on the surface or at very shallow depths. In this case the chances are good 
mat the two kinds of pottery are contemporaneous, but only because Nal pottery has been 
Jound_ stratified with Amrian m pre-Harappan layers (see just below). Two Nal sherds 

» ^ P^Wish here one (fig. 5, XIV) [DM-IJ which in form 
and design is unmistakably Nal.» That previously published ** is of the same form as the 


* This is a miniature example of type 5. MASI.. 35, pL XVI 
■ Amr!, no. 339. 

* In agreement with Shiart Piggott, op. cit, p. 16. 

' discussion recapitulates a certain amount of evidence presented by one of the writers in the 

Jountai of ffear Eastern Studies, V (1946). p. 288, n. S. r wnicrs in me 

* masl, 35, pT. xvrir, 12 . 

7 MASl., 4i, pi. XXIV. 14 (photograph should be oriented 90* to left). 

Trench I''ll Though described wi^Jhukar pottery, p. 58. note gives the fmdspot for Lh 178 as 

. , .* W* whjch IS the Harappan level. The form of this sherd is that of fig, 3, XXI rRK.'13] while 

the ‘Olenor of suspended semicircle at the upper left is painted red-brown. ® ' 

P’* ^ Pf* Jtvn, 52 for ihe design. 

AfASL, 48, pL XXV, 1. The design is that otAtASl., 35, pi. X^, 26. 
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fragment just described and has blue* *grcen paint filling one of the stepped triangles and the 
bands bordering the design zones. It is the second polychrome Nal specimen from Sind. 
In addition there is a crudely-made, small canister^ clumsily imitating the Nal form. 
Several Nal sherds mixed with Amrian are also known from Tando Rahim Kban* and 
ChhutHo-kund (fig. 5, XVIII) [CJK-8J, 

At only two sites, Pandi Wahi and GhazI Shah, has Nal pottery been found in stratified 
relation to Amrian and Harappan remains. At Pandi Wahi with Amrian pottery in pre- 
Harappan levels are found outlined, stepped diamond designs; obliquely divided panels; 
and probably alternating, opposed, right-triangle patterns.® The situation at GhazT Shah 
is dinerent. Here a design inspired by the outlined circle pattern of Nal is found, from the 
Amrian up into the Harappan level,* on bowl-forms, which are not Nal or Amrian shapes, 
and which are covered with a light red-brown wash which may be burnished, close to the 
typical Harappan finish. Apparently this design was taken over and used for a time at (he 
beginning of the Harappan ^riod. This inference is reinforced by the similar treatment of 
anotW motif* which seems to be characteristic of an early stage of the Kulli culture, but 
is usually found in Baluchistan on buff-surfaced pottery. 

This evidence, limited though it is, alf seems to suggest that the appearance of the Nal 
culture or imports from it in Sind are contemporary with the Amri culture and are pre- 
Harappan. Another feature of interest, which is indicated at GhazI Shah, is that in, its 
early stages in this area the Harappan civilization was still in a fluid state and had not 
crystallized in the patterns which are so characteristic of its mature form. 

3. StmFACE-FTNDS FROM OTHER SITES 

The following section deals with surface-finds from four sites, all lying within a radius 
of ten miles from Rohel-jo-kund. Of these the first to be considered is Rajo-^cro (fig. 1) 
which is situated in the plains about eight miles to the north-east of Rohel-jo-kund. The 
actual mound is locally known as Wamanshah-jo-daro. It is 20 feet high and_ covers an 
I approximate area of eight acres, now mostly occupied by modern graves, and is reported 
to have yielded, besides the material noticed here under the site-name Rajo-dero, also 
copper implements in the course of the digging of graves by the local people. 

Rajo-dero is shown by its surface-finds to contain both Amrian and Harappan levels. 
The Amrian pottery, however, does not seem completely typical. In the small sample of 
around 50 sherds there is a considerable amount of plain bufl' ware, and a smaller number 
with plain, light-tan or more reddish surfaces. There arc also some sherds with the usual 


‘ M/45/., 48, pL XXV, 33. 

* Ibid., pi. XXX, 26,40,42 and unpublished fragmeiils of the type of pi, XXX, 40, 43, numbered 20, 42, 45. 
» Stepped diamonds: ibid., pt. XXVHI, 18 and p. 110. from Trench I at plus 3-2'. also, unpublished, no. 158. 

This desipn occurs on five sherds in the Nftl collection. See also MASL, 43, pis. T, Z.W, 7; XXV, Nun. 9; 
XXVI Nun 28, 32, 33. Obliquely divided panels: MA5/., 48, pi, XXVIII, 22 and p. 110, same level as XXVHI, 
IS. and pi. XXVUl. 8 tform on pi. XXXJX, 13), p. 109, from plus 2' in Trench 1. Stepped right-triangles; 
pi. XXVin, 17 and p, 110, on plain reddish ware and found between plus -5' and --3-2* in Trench I. Harappan 
pt^ttery is only found down to plus 8' (pp. 91-92). Note that Trench 1 is apparently tabeUed Trench It on the 
plan, pi. XLV, and that the tent uses the top of the mound, plus 21', as datum, while the notes on pp. 109^10 

use the ground level, ±0, as dalum- „ j . . 

* Ibid p. 81 gives the following sequence (datum the lop of the mound)! Harappan pottery down to about 

-30', mLwd Harappan and Amrian at -30' to -35'. Amrian pottery lo -«'■ dwignjn 

which we are interested was found at the following depths (given on pp. 98-99): -30 . Gs. 166, 235, 163 
(pi. XXVn, 47, 52, 53) and Gs, 249; -32', Gs, 200; -35', Gs. 303; -39', Gs. 253-54. 

* Ibid., pi, XXVIf. 25, 35, 36, 
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buff slip on the outside. But the bulk is with surfaces of buff or buff-shades, as one expects 
of Amrian pottery. There are a few bowl-fragments of the forms shown on fig. 3, TV, TIT; 
fig. 5, rn [RK45, RK-89; RD-77] with brown slips inside and outside or only partly 
outside with the rest of the exterior plain or buff-slipped, or only inside while the exterior 
is plain or buff-slipped. ^ . 

The potterj'-shapes are bowl or small pot-forms. The latter are found m the types 
seen on fig. 3, XVIT [RK-186J, fig. 3, XX [RK-l?], and fig. 5, XI [RD-15]. Quite 
possibly the second form had a base like that of RD-56 (fig. 5, VT). RD-69 (pi. IV, 51; 
also fig. 5, VII) is in this range of shapes and is interesting because of its unusual finish. Tt 
is of pale tan ware, with a buff slijs outside, but the area below the middle of the fragment 
is unevenly covered with a beige slip of appreciable thickness which probably contains fine 
sand (below, p. 30). The bowls have the form of fig. 3, XXT [RK-13] but they may 
be as large as 8 inches in diameter and have more vertical rim-sides. The types with brown 
slips have been noted above. RD-49 (fig. 5, T; pi, V, 59) is unusual in its steep side and 
the presence of a red-brown wash or slip only below the lines inside.^ To be noted also 
are a small vessel of the form of fig. 3, XIII [RK-50] with a zone of vertical bars just below 
the shoulder and a little cup (fig. 5, V) [RD-%] in plain, buff ware. 

Among the typical Amrian designs are the vertical lattice of pi. IV, 44 and 45 [RD-9 
and 26]; joined, solidly painted smalt diamonds and triangles (pi. IV, 46 and 47) [RD-18, 
17] on small pots; rows of chevrons (pL V, 57) [RD-32] on bowls of the type of fig. 3, 
XXI [RK-13]; a zigzag pattern like that of pi. Ill, 38 [RK-53] on a small pot; plain cross- 
hatched zones on bowls of the type of fig. 3, XXI [RK-l 3]; and minute zones of vertical 
Imes (pi. TV, 48) [RD-1 IJ. Unusual designs are shown by pis. IV, 49, 50 and V, 54 and 58 
[RD-i6, 6/25, 75, 41}.* There are two other sherds w'ith horizontal bands of red-brown 
paint, RD-30, a vertically sided bow! of the type of fig. 3, XXI (RK-13], and RD-28, 
a miniature hole-mouth pot. 

Among the Harappan sherds are a few painted examples. Pi. V, 53 and 55 (also 
fig. 5, ri) [RD-50/82, 45] show an interesting jar-shape (of which there is a third example) 
with an unusual design on a red burnished slip. The design is not typically Harappan, 
but there is a little evidence (p. 25) that the designs of the earliest stages of the Harappan 
civilization were not so limited as in the later, mature phase. PI. V, 56 (also fig. 5, VllI) 
[RD 47] shows another peculiar form and a less strange, but nevertheless a typical, design 
and a polished red slip with a slightly brownish tone. This fragment is also slipped inside, 
where unburnished. There are a number of fragments of small pots of the form of pi. VI, 
65 [JK-19] with red-brown to red slips outside which may be polished. Interesting is 
fig. 5, X [RD-53] (with a buff surface inside which is polished on the upper half and a 
polished red slip outside) whose profile is like that of some steep-sided Ai^ian pots (cf. 


^ Tt is of orangey-red clay showing some inica^ wtlb plain surface which is much scraped outside and showb 
a hand-liiiish inside. 

s PI. 54 [RD-75]: orangey-tan ware; plain; vertkai side with thickness of inch and dinmetcr of 
approximately 12 inches* The extrone top band may be of red-brown paint. For the K&l afhniucs of thii^ 
design, sec p, 24 PL IV* 49 [RD-l^j: tan ware; buff slip outside; profile of fig, 3, XVH [RK-i86] with 
thickness of *24 inch and rim-diameter 6“3 inches; paint brown and red-brown* the Tatter filling the centra] circle 
in the pancL This design may be connected with the outtincd-cLrcle pattern of Nil pottery. PL TV, 50 |RI>- 
6/25]: pale beige ware; buff slip outside; vertieaL convert side with thickness of *24 Inch and diameter approJii- 
mately 9-5 inches; paint black-brown and w^cathered^ light rHldish-brown in the band forming the lower border 
of the design-zone. PI. 58 [RD-41J: beige ware: probably pbin; bowl rim, concave outward^ much 
like fig* 2, Vll [PK-5J but at a 45® angle; thickness -28 mch; pami browu^ light red-brown for the obtiquc lines 
filling the leaves. 
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fig. 5, vn: pi- TV, 51) [RD-69]. Tlie large bowl of pi. V, 60 (also ag. 5 IV) [RI3-46] 
is close in shape to the bowls from Rohel-jo-kun^ of fig. 3, VIL VI [RK^6. 105] and yet 
is covered inside and out with a burnished red to red-brow n slip and has a prpfl/-leaf scratched 
on its outer surface. Fig. 5, Xil lRD-85] shows another Harappan rim i^th 
polished slip on both surfaces. Two large feet of dish-on-stand (fig. 5, XIII) [11D-72J 
v^re also found with red-brown slips on the exterior. A typical jar-stand with a hun slip 
covering all surfaces is to be seen on fig. 5, IX [RD-?!]. Two holes, out of probably four, 

^SJn^other objects collected is a fragmentary toy-cart frame and a considerable 
number of fragments of clay bangles, either plain, tan or buff-slipj^d, with diameters from 
4-5 inches and circular cross-secUons -48-‘64 inch ^ick. A number of them are pamited 
on the outer edge in brown or red-brown paint with oblique lines, chevrons, or the spirals 
seen on d 1 IV *52 IRD-I], Sei-eral narrow flint blades were discovered, one with a 
fine nibbling retouch vertically on both edges, another with the retouch on one edge only. 

Though there are only a handful of sherds from Cmhuti-jo-kuito (fig- I), which is 
situated on the Nai Gaj 4 miles to the west of Rohel-jo-kund, they present much the same 
picture ^readyVnown front Rohcl-jo-kund. The ware it usually buff with plane 

surfaces but tan and lanni^-biiff siiades occur with cxtenor buff slips. . . . 

A number of the frajmenls are from small bowls with nearly vertical rims, but the 
form of fig. 3, XXI [RK-13] is pT'^ThKC is*^nty 

one ivai ueiigu, me iv^ > ^ rCJK-71 shows a chevron form of the 

tooffigf wh^ich n” MlVlCdSf 

as at Nal The real hooked form of this design is also found (cf. pi. li, 24) [Rlt-lWL 
XmAn designs "e seen in zones of verrieal lines (m oneense two such »n« with one of 

rtiTm flaS by red-brown bands of .5f''SrraK.12/ 

and bordered vertical I nes with a double wiggle (pi. VI, 64) [LiK i^j. me 
^oX b^rrTMtnionds of pi. VI, .62 [CJK-3] and the panel-design of pi. VI, 63 

[CJK-4] are also characteristicaily Amnan. 

UihP in ITAT AT IfiE 1) is situated on the left bank of the Nai Gaj, about 5 mDes up 
D ^ TiLteau rouehlv 30 feel high, with occasional indications on the 

Rohei-jo-kund- T ^ ^ river-worn boulders and with sherds sparsely scatter^ 

The plateau is rocky and shows a shallow 

settlement. nainted sherds were picked up. Three of these are Nai, with 

ware as afRohel-tolkun^tlW similar to that offig. 3, X [RK-1491 and 

wareasai Koneijo K v, fjK-lOl shows a loop-pattern on a bowl with 

“?• 2?, P‘- which is comwablc to certain Nai d^gns (see p. 22). There is 

slightly-modelled ‘LX'^^sisiblo exception of JK-4 which bears the design 

S?p'!“Tlf34TRic-l?ll. ^*1 iS'e 

and attagmentary beaker side with the ridge of fig. 3, XI [RK 1. 


I This shem.JK-24. is or .«...wwiU.on.nec-10n«l beige surface, probably burnished iuside. I. .«i,, 

therefore, be Harappan, 
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The few Harappan fragments include two sherds with foliage-patterns on burnished red 
and plain brown slips. We may mention also an incised plate-stand, the small pot bufT- 
slipped except for a red-brown wash above tW'O paired lines on the shoulder (pi VI, 65) 
and the jar shown on fig, 5, XXI [JK,-20] which has a light red-brown wash 
outside and * *72 inch inside^ where ihe side is flat-ribb^. 

Nazgani-jokund (fig. 1) is another si te situated on the left bank of the Nai Gaj, about 
I mile up Rohel-jo-kund. Like Jare-jo-kalat, it is perched on a rocky plateau about 30 feet 
high, and shows on the surface sherds, sparsely scattered over an area roughly measuring 
50 feet square. The occupation here is very shallow and has left no traces of structures on 
the surface. The Amrian pottery from Nazgani-jo-kund is with few exceptions in ware of 
tan shades, with buff slip outside and sometimes also inside. 

Two jars of the shape of fig. 5, XVI [Naz-l ] were found, but most of the sherds are 
from bowls of the type shown on fig. 3, XXI [RK-13]. A few fragments are from brown 
or red-brown slipped bowls. One specimen, with the form of fig. 3, VII tRK-46j, has a 
nm-diameter of 14 inches and thickness of *36 inch, and bears a buff slip inside and outside 
ov^ a rough, unsmoothed surface. Fig, 5, XVII [Naz-6] shows an unusual base in plain, 
buff-tan ware with hand-finished surfaces, and is perhaps hand-made. Another fragment 
has a profile similar to that of fig. 3, XVIII tRK-I86].» The few painted sherds are 
decorated with the repeated squiggly of pi. VI, 68 (also fig. 5, XV^ [Naz-l], the lentoid 
zigzag of pi, VI, 67 iNaz-3],* a bichrome variant of the same pattern [Naz-l3] ,* and 
double ^gzag patterns as on pi. VI, 69 [Naz-8], in other cases with the fill-triangles 
attached to the borders, Naz-19 (fig. 5, XV) shows an unusual surface-treatment, grey- 
brown slip inside and out, except between the lines where it is red-brown, with burnish 
tnside and outside. This and another burnished, brown-slipped fragment, may indicate 
Harappan influence though no Harappan finds were made at this site. 

t^ke the opportunity afforded by this article to publish a few specimens from the 
Sind collections which add to our knowledge of Amrian ceramics and Baluchistan-Indus 
contacts. PI. VI, 73 (Mar-l), from a site called Mari Khan.* shows a stand® which 
in design and bichromy is typically Amrian. From this site also comes the bowl or cup 
shown on pi. VT, 71 [Mar-9] * with fine comb-incision. This same type of incision, w-hich 
IS not as deep as that of the presumably Harappan pots of pi T, 6 and 8 fPK-27 16] 

(pi. VII, 77) [Ain-318],' QJjazi Shah,* tohrl (pi. Vir, 80) 
ILr.228r and Pan^i Wahl (pi. VII, 75) |PW-275].'« From the slandpolm of ware, 
surlace-nnish, paint and form these fragments are Amrian, But they do not permit us to 

1 Dark red-orange ware; possibly traces of a huff slip outside over a sandy surface with much mica; hand- 
madCi 

* On a rim of the form of fig. 3. XVH fRK-186], diameter 4-7 inches. 

* brown and probably light chocolate browti paint, the latter fonning the inner JentoitL 

* This IS in the Johi t&luka and was visited from Lohri on the 36th December, 1930. Both Amrian and 
Harappan pottery were collected. 

C 11 A ware; plain: paint dark brown and chocolate brown. The bottom is abo painted with four bands, 
nUed With chocolate brown paint, as on the top. 

< BiiJr ware; plain; brown paint. 

.ID \ outside; chocolate brown paint; maximum diameter c. 4 5 inches; form of MASI., 

p]. aXAVIJI^ 

* 0^329: Ii^t tan wrarc, probably plain though possible traces of a buff slip outside; on the shoulder of 
a pot With inverlcd nm. 

« Lr-22S; beige ware; whitish-buff slip outside; same form as Am-318. Also Lr-5, 49, 

P W-266,275; both of tan ware with buff slip outside and small pots similar in form to Am-3t S. 
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Fie. 5. Pottery from: t-XIlU XtV, Damb mhU XV-XVII, Nuigm-J&-km4: XVIIi. 
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say that incision is characteristic of Amrian ceramics, since this form of decoration mav 
nave been borrowed during a time of Harappan influence. 

Another unusuai surface treatment, the use of a slip of sand, is Amrian, for it has been 
lound on the undocoratcd areas below t>pical design-zones (pi. VII, 78) fAm-340], Ii is. 
^Irove^p ^ Amri,^ Ahmad Shah,* and Rajo-^ero (pi rv, 51) [RD-69J 

PI. Vn, 79 (Arn-192] shows an interesting model, probably of a tool If inverted, 
above the present break Jt could have been a model chariot, but the first cxpla- 
rather tlmnHarappan^^ ^ bufl^-slipped with black-brown paint and may be Amrian 

From the Naig mound * comes a pot-shoulder shown on pi. VU, 76 fNaije-l 1.* which 
Ilf ^ product of someone from the Kutli culture of Baluchistan^ Most 

ot the finds from this mound seem to be Harappan, though one sherd is Amrian. 

th^ nS^!r ■ t (Pl- VI, 70) from Mohenjo-daro * which is one of 

Cermhi finds made at a Harap^ site illustrating contact with the KuUi culture. 

-t ^ unparalleled elsewhere, but others’ are so typical of the 


■ t. ^ plain; steqp-sided as MAS!,, 43, pi. XXXVIIL 10 Ahi- 13S* tan ware 

bkS^cStoa “'““ii"*""*. “fliq-ly ba>"d. didmond-pMlen.. Am-JSS: tad waca; 

slip outaida; on tiodlda, of jar of the tic A"-”:''gta hrot™ ^irel baff 

® Ibid^t p. 88+ 

Ihflt wSihl^ tone: paint browTi, dark red in the two zone^ flanking 

inai wjm tnc itiuc ibex , tcuckness *16 inch ; maximiim diamcier c. 6 inches 

but are nsoalh fonod iilow^Ih?A.I '“P® i« the desigd ofibaKnlliaolture 

Dui jr^su^y found below ihe design zone as on (bid., pL XXI, Kill. I. iv 1 
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PLATE I 



Pottery from P^i-jo-kQf^ro 
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Pottery from Ro!>el-p-kunif 
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PLATE nr 


Pottery from R0fiet-jo-}itm4 
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Pouery from Rajo-^ero 
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pottery from Raphtfero 
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6!^4 pouery fiom aihufi-jo^km 4 i 65-66, pottery from Jare-h-kalSt * 67-^0 r 

m,p«uryjr^ 
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PLATE Vn 



7S.f«.cr,fion,K«i: 77-79.fio«,A«.U 
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Pq{ with painted ornament, probably found near Quetta {Lahore Museum), 
Ht, Si incfxs, {Photot Lahore Museuni) 













SASSANIAN MOTIFS ON PAINTED POTTERY FROM NORTH-WEST INDU 

By Stuart Piggoit 

The cultural contacts 

““ tss. z is^xs^'-r 

’SSSct,s-z'iv’ssxi“-i ~-‘«'■*■ 

rj^HE vigorous PreW^toric paintw^oU^ 

T ssai'M S£-bti:i“»w=',.iS— 

continues to such a depe that of the Frontier towns one may 

villages, but even in the cotnpara would offer the archaeologist an unpleasan y 

still buy pots which, once reduced by Aurel Stein and others from 

difficult task in dating. Much P^;j^^J^!Jf7nd?a while it falls.outside the known pre- 
Baluchistan and adjacent regions _ -^nriated with* e g , iron objects implying a relative y 

historic groups and may spetin^ be ^ ,heJack of distinctive 

late date, can still only be vaguely clas^n a purpop of these 

stylistic criteria or its oot^ry from the Quclta region painted with ^ssgns 

notes to draw attention to of the sixth and seventh centuries 

derived from those popular o VHD is unfortunately the least adequately doc^ -„ftU|v 

The best preserved vLsds, two decorated with rou^Wy 

In Lahore Museum is a group oi thtee and largest having a more ambitious 

eSecuied curvilinear and spiral deigns, but discussion, This vessel is 

scheme of ornament A with four loop-handles joining the rim to t e 

elobular with a short everted ne^, wiin lour ^ plum-red colour. Below 

part of the body, which is Pai^ed with bro^^ ^ consisting of a row of 

this, and above the'whole painted in purplejed on f 

with the spandrils between ihem hatcneQ, ine 

background. This background ^ urge roundels of similar design and colour, 

pearled’ band, which is hatched intervals similar to the 

each with a is in each instance a very crudely drawn d^igir<x^^ 

"S.'Si' KS’SS.* W«. 

7thf paSSS.IheStion of smaller vessels is not recorded in the 

MusT^? U vessel -ith -hich^^^^ 

some evidence for the Pf®^^ fr^ his trial-excavations on a 

cemed. In reporting on _ ou^tta Hargreaves describes a sherd (his no. ) , ^ 

Mastung, thirty miles h k black and chocolate, floral fonns ^nd the head ot a 

buff ground decorated with circles o Lahore Museum, which came from Bm 

birdCT)’ which he ^ illustrated by Hargreaves, uor can u new be found 

‘”3';""" ' 
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in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum at Delhi where the finds were denosited after itiP 
excavation of 1925, bat the descriptioa of the sherd (such asTis) SgSKotlS iiSc 
of SassMiaa oro^ent, and the vessel described above seems the only po5sibl“Sam^s 
a parallel in Lahore Museum. Stein found ‘post-prehistoric’ shutk at Baleli and at 

rS eMLttla-^r.1 ^0-s.tfnTf 
re?rica3y™ircS sq“fi|!^ir 



Flo. 1. Reconstruction of hippocamp pattern 
on a sherd from Spim-ghmdai. f 

Umc™n™teSSn™eff.SX"‘S'f^^ hippocamn-in-roondel motif outside 

followingThe 

retof ftw SSles to'fouT""* “'i thS Sid 

representation of the motif under Xussion on\7ro^ ofci^srl^lusSBl^ Ids 

f~nU?e^ov?r^ 'tarfnrtJ ^is''5^’;^beJw«n 

pi. JOT.”" ^ Toe, i. N. Bsleobheu.-. «™. s,,,. ^ ^ 

to have a bijl^amg^'fLad whhoet'arou^ Riasa-|hundai in the same tcjinn (ibid., Ri. G. I) also appeals 
« PbyJlis Ackemuin in Survey of Persian Art, I ( 1938 ), p. m. 
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the second half of the sixth and the first half of the seventh century.^ The Astana fabrics 
do not aciijally show the hippocamp motif, but within the typical pearled border on one 
piece is the almost equally characteristic boar’s head, which occurs again m mural painUnp 
at Tovuk* in Chinese Turkestan and Bamiyan in Afghanistan/ These examples of the 
use of Sassanian motifs, together with other paintings. e,g. ‘’V 

and all owing their origin to the Sassanian trade on the eastward land-route to China, have 
b«n ground as an ’Ll Sassanian’ art-style by Phyllis Ackerman, and mto this group 
the oLta pottery examples would obviously fit as would the circular stone plaque carv^ 
with a hippocamp and found with painted and glazed poUery, and some 
of a date^at least not earlier than the fifth century, at Jhukar in Sind, and another but 
better carved plaque with hippocamp and rider from an unlocated sitco m North Ind a 
(O M Dalton Treasure of the Oxus, p. 129 and pi. XXX X) though this may probably 

rShS'^ related to the Taxila plaques of Parthian date. ^ Historical evi^nce exists for 
^Sns tSween the later Sassanids and the Chalukyan kingdom of the Duncan, and an 
exchange of embassies is known to have taken place between Chosroes H and Pulakesm ll 

in 626-6'^8 This event is recorded in scenes among the Ajan^a painting, with the Persian 
in 620-6^15. in _ . • -(L (Lg tvoical Sassanian fluttering ribbons . and similar 

envoys wearingcharaaemiiccapb^ 

(Dalton *^ 0/1 eit pp 69 127ft‘.) associated with a plant-scr^ motif also found at Ajanja, 
l>re iliiSed roundels in .he Sassanian manner have aga.n bee. noted .n a ueil.ngHlecora- 

‘‘"’' In deiail there is one more point which isof some interest, naniely the four diametrieally 

spaced square 'niaeonV? in fabric on that enclosing 

Bamiyan from Astana. Bamiyan and Toyuk within the East 

a boars head Berlin,^ and what is even more 

Sassanian instances among the famous textiles in the treasury of the 

mterestti^. in a ^ j man * These deposited after the death of the Emperor 

m At shorthe adS "totifs by Chinese weavers and the 

™ieeV»Sal m:y t a cSeteristic East Sassanian version of the pearled roundel 

is significtinL rxuMtii nniTerv under discussion should date from between 

,h fl.fsiSh’an^he^SleC^^ s^en.S centuries A.D.-that is somewhere 

the rniddle of Cemetery It is instructive to relate this date to the economic 

about the date of the Astd Ce^,^ljy^ trade-routes between 

and political T?'his recent study of the commercial relations between 

Persia, India and C^tra : hicinric times Huzavyinhas shown that under the early 
Arabia and ^ East m ‘mjes 

frXif tie"^ S ^he land-routes skirting the Taklamakan Desert had become 

i AutcI Stein.p. 33t. 

» ActelTanrip. cit,. J- Hackin, ‘The Eastward Extension of Sassanian Motifs’. Bull. Amer. Imr. 

FenimArJ IV RiMthcbc Spatmlike Minflasirit, IV (IK4), p!. 15, o. 

T Hackin, np. at., fig. 2. 

’ H". >'»■ 

Huzaj/yin^ Arabia and the fa/ (Cairo* 1942), jwf 
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uns^e owing to the decay of Roman power in the west and the waning Chinese influence 
m cast after the Han dynasty had come to an end at the beginning of the third century, 
min the result that the route lay open to the attacks of nomads and brigands. But with the 
cstablLshment of the strong T'ang dynasty in the opening years of the seventh centurv 
control was once again obtained over the route, and Persian products could be traded east- 

ultimately^ as we have scen^ sufficientty far to inspire Chinese craftsmen in the 
eighth century. 

/Cl I contacts with India I^d been established at least as early as Chosrocs I 

whom IS attributed the introduction of chess from India into Persia and who 
certainly received tti^te from Indian princes, and it seems likely that the stoppage of 
land-trade east of the Oxus m the fourth and fifth centuries turned the attention of Sassanian 
merchants not only to the sea-ways* but also to the caravan-route turning south-eastwards 
Merv through Alexandropolis (Kandahar} to India—-a route by which Rome 
had been trading with China through Indian middle-men in the first century A D ^ OuetLi 
at ^e head of the Bolan Pass giving access to the Indian plains* is on the site of an inevitable 
trading centre to which the route continuing eastwards from Kandahar would lead, and 
where the famous Sassaman textiles brought as part of the merchants^ stock-in-trade would 
serve to introduce novel motifs to the local pot-painters, 

I Huzajyin, op. ciL, p. 108 with references. 
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MEGAHTHIC TYPES OF SOOTH INDIA 
By V. D. Krishnaswami 


Pri>bivtiinan of the Department of Archaeology reviews in this p^er the existing 
The ^ tHfitrnIsfhie lermhiohMy aifentpts its sciettiijic definuton orjd 

confusion been accepted by the Department ami is considered suitable for 

standarduatton wiucn has t /aul allied sciences He also discusses the types of 

adoption by * in sLth India and compares them with those of 

«/H com,i,u,e u living cnliure among sanm aboriginal 

tribes, 

rr^HE iniUa. requeue for 

A 

in entkely different sensK. ThY Tay or .. a stone-circle 

an(i a closed cist, while Rea' m tana rej.uujy is used in Pudukkottai»' 

roiJnd a burial urn or sarcophagu . The word 

indiscrinunately /or underground J. Greeks * working in the Nilgiris uses it to 

'cairn is used in hile ek^here it means nothing except a promiscuous 

mean stoiie-circl^ of any kind, jj j working in Hyderabad as late as 1923, 

heap of rubble hrfing in calK cist-burial a cairn. . ^ 

Hunt'* merely follows the past ! g ^ *aveni^’ denote monuments which may not 

The terms menhir • that a series of stone-circles suffer mutations 

prove to be really Atones Sie^appearance of 'alignments’ and ‘avenues . Also 

which may give {japped to b? taller than the others and may be misttikeii for a 

one stone of ^ jX^^^SS^rcuS^Sce is not necessarily insignificant but menhir is^a wrong 
menhir; m such a case the circumsr described at Tachampatti and Suranda- 

dcscription. Fragmentarv ston nnd real menhirs occur in the Hyderabad Stale 

pa«i fn ™es™H™umsagur and Eva.halli). Care m«a. 

tlSn?flBrefore, in the nPP'‘'“i“ teminolo|yfor purposes of classification are 
N«t in importa^ “ “ with uniform con- 

regional surveys of emnhasized even in England by Dr. DanieP wnung as 

ventions. This nejcessdy has b . P necessity is all the greater in India, where a 
|ate as 1938 and . ^d'^^and all Vgalithie work h^ ton quite eastuU and 

‘survey has not t>een a tempic y scamely to be understood. The murky fog 
unrelated and ^^iSlc auestiln ?n India remains as dense as ever and no pains will 
surrounding^ the of meealilhs on conventions internationally acceptable, 

be too much for accurate Monuments are defined 

Dr. Clark’s conventions Ate the _ features they actually present and the 

Silliv^stcu^™* 

with precision. 


IS 
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Since 1944 three regions have been subniittcd to detailed ground survey in South 
India — Chingleput District • adjoining Madras and the Stales of Pudukkottai f and Cochin.^ 
The prehistoric monuments in each of these three areas, while belonging to a common 
megalithic complex, are so varied in type that it is necessary to describe them in some detail 
before evolving a provisional terminology, Deftnitions of the technical terms adopted in 
our Survey are tabulated at the end of this paper (vide Appendix B). 

Quite a different megalithic complex is found in Nortli-east India {vide Appendix A) in 
Assam and Chota Nagpur where the Austro-Asiatic languages are spoken. Megaltthism 
here is still a living characteristic of the Khasis and the Gonds. Menhirs for instance are 
still erected by the Khasi woman to ‘memorialize’ her husbands indicative of the antiquity 
of the polyandric characteristic of their society. 

From the types of monuments alone in South and North-east India irrespective of 
their eschatalogical nature, it may be inferred that several megalithic waves must have 
reached India both from the West and the East. 

Chingleput, on the Corornandel Coast (approximately three times the size of either 
Pudukkottai or Cochin State) is a megalithic province in itself, dilTering in certain respects 
from both the States named, which in turn differ from each other. Chingleput has a 
megalithic individuality of its ow'n in that the ‘dolmenoid cists’, so far as known, invariably 
enclose a terracotta legged sarcophagus, a feature not known in the other two regions. 

, Cochin, typical of the Kerala Coast, is famous for its ‘hood-stones’, tophkais and 
underground rock-cut caves, none of which crosses over to the east of the Ghats. 

Pudukkottai is characterized by the elaborate transepted port-hole cist which has vet 
to be found outside the State. 


L TYPES IN CHINGLEPUT 

Two distinct types of megaliths are found in the Chingleput area. Thev are styled 

j ‘cairn-circle’, denoted respectively by the terms D 

and C. 

(^) The dolmenoid cist is a burial-chamber made of stones both for the sides and the 
cap, the whole circumscribed usually by a single stone-circle or sometimes by double circles. 

In the northern laieritic region the dolmenoid cist fpl. IX A) is made up of dressed later- 
itic orthostatic stones either monolithic or multiple to form a compact rectangular chamber. 
The chambers are invariably oriented in an east-west direction. The stones are cut and 
dressed only on the inside of the chiimbers. The major part of the chamber is sunk under- 
nsing only 1 foot to 2 feet above ground. Thus the monument is a large cist rather 
than a dolmen. Usually the chamber is circumscribed by a stone-circle of externally 
dressed boulders. This is type D] and is characteristic of the lateritig region and mamtains 
these characteristics even when it straggles into the southern granitic region. The type-sites 
arc at Pottur, Amarambedu and Pondavakkam. 

In the southern granitic region, there are two sub-types of the dolmenoid cist, namely 
Uj and D*. Sub-type D= (pi. IX B) is characterized by rude granite blocks (just as they 


Obviously the existing political boundaries and the ancient cultural limits of the Chingleput region and 
the States will not coincide, Wc have yet to delimit by further explorations the spread of the respective runerary 
cultures of these three regions. ^ 

f- it Pudukkottai State in October 1945 was fucilitated Ivy the generous hospitality of the late 

SirAIcsanderTouenhainand by the colb bo rat ion of Mr. K. R. Srinivasan, the then Curator of the Slate Museum, 
% In Cochin State Sir George Boag rendered valuable help in Febniarv 1946 in the cartyinE out of the survey 
of megaliths which was possible through the colb bora [ion of Mr. P. Anujan Achan. the State Archaeologist, 
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PLATE IX 



A, DQhienoid ctst D^) at PoUur, Red Hills, Chingleput Disirict 



B. Dah»e»oid eisf {type />*) at SankarSpuram near Cmjeeveram, Chittglepui Distriel 






PLATE X 
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PLATE XI 


To face plate A' 



A. L^ged terriicom sanop/u,g«^ P^varam, Chingkput District 








PLATE Xn 


To face plate XIJI 



A. Cairn circle {lypf at AftniavUSgam near Madurmitakam, Chiiigteput District 


r 



B. Pyriform urn}, mder barrows tir Anirilhamoagalam near Satyavedu, Chingtepit District 
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PLATE XIII 


A. Cairn {type Ct/.O Kahseikkatlu near Padukkottai 


P 



a. 


Cain, drcle [type C.U J at mySmani. PutMkottai 








PLATE XIV 


To face plate XV 




8. Transepted cist with antechamher (type ATT.J at THyinipanl, hiiiukketlai 




A. Pyrifonti urn fifund hetieufh rami itype C.£/,j)^ Pudukkottal Mmeuifi 
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PLATE XV 



A. T,«.«w Ci« vype KT..). *"*8 

ifci.-V' 














PLATE XVI 
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A. Mood-atom at Owrantaitangod mar Eyyol, Cochin 


B. Handieloss umbreUos or kundan-kudai used by Palayos near Pdlgh&t, Malabar District 
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PLATE XVII 



A. Multiple hooii-stBtse at C'iKraimnaasml m'ar Ey}'al., Cochin 



B. AligtutKnt vdth a wA/f-jtow at Laikt^r in Assam. {After P. R. T, Gurdon) 
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Multtp(e~thitnihvmi rock-cut cave cii Kaifaktimp^i 
near Ktmnamkiitmnt Cochin 









XfEGALlTH/C TYPES OF SOUTH INOIA 

come from ihe hills or rocky ThcorlhoSc 

?udl“ton« doVojKfore a^om^« 

are packed with debris. On Ite orthoses is set a ruoe cap^ sometimes mono- 

resembles a iJn,hs»r teine irreeular with gaps between the rude 

lithic and sometimes multiple. The chaml^r g .l or lor the capstone that 

stone orthostats, there is no definite orientation for he chamM mr me sarcophagus 

covers it. The ?iS.™S=ni"™S“e"ast\K 

(pl. X A), which IS n-ickinfi When the chamber is low, the caim 

TeS?™ i^l^StrS^ern^ cntto^nuSf’Suding the capstone. This type is very 

“■"^^type D. (pl. XI B) is a variation of type D “^a'X^" 

stone orthostats m this J easels a caim sometimes conceals the entire 

them appears to be f '««J- Vhis ™ o” ?rs side by side with type D, but m 

monument, including me capstone, inis ijpv vy 

smaller numbers. 



I fca^rn'^"™;' Cu“Tarn Sth muSple mnOfand CS. (caim 

™‘'’ra^eTg:„isthemost™^^^ 

and D,. C.U. and C.S. \he show dressing in the stones 

taluk. In the northern i__ the stones arc all rude granitic blocks. The 

used, whilst in. the southern granitr ^ o_ in both regions, 

actual burial-contents, however, «PP^_ . „ , northern (lateritic) part of the district, is 
In association with the niephths of the nonn^ Roundabout 

occasionally fouud alhird type of monument he 

Red Hills near Madras and ^4i?fSf xi} B) and Icsgcd sarcophagi without cists or 

which are discerned l«|Myt-rom-^ 
Other enclosures (pi. XI A). <Jn * : hahle bv the chips of granite-spread * over the 

almost imperceptible ^ .tvled Similar^ burials are alleged by Rea " to have 

individual barrows. This *,>P® but this is essenlialty a megaliibic area and the 

existed at Pallavaram round about Trisulam, oui ims 

observation may be faulty. 

11 TYPES IN PUDUKKOTTAI STATE 

This small Slate abounds in megali.hie monuments of two major lypes:-(u) >l.e miT,, 

type and (b) /te cist «'/»• c U . (cairn with single urn). C.U., (caim with two 

The sub-types of the cairns aret-jU. it jhe terracotta sarcophagus is 

urns) and C.U.m (cairn of C U , is always less than 12 feet in diameter. 

wholly absent in the Stme. ^ puSs (c.g. KalLkadu and Sokkanilhapatti) 

The (large) circles of C.U.m are m a f * 

invisible but may be inferred. 
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CU.i is typical of Kalasakadu (pi. Xm A) and occurs in association with C.U.m and 
alsQ With the cist type* C*U.a is scarce but C.U*iti (pL Xlll B) is the most common. The last 
IS found invariably associated with the cist type in most of the sites. 

TAo cisi type. Here the orthostats are all monolithic slabs. They occur with one ex¬ 
ception as transepted cist K.T.a (cist, transepted with antechamber). 

_ The exceptional non-septed type K presents itself as a solitary instance only at Sittannu' 
vasal. The arrangement of the orthostats in it is in clockwise svasttka pattern. 

The other or the transepted type (pi. XIV B), which forms the majority, presents in all 
cases an ^techamber with port-hole in the main cist-wall which partitions the two. The 
antechtimber is, except on one site at Tayinipatti where it occurs to the west, always to the 
east of the cist. The location of the antechamber is sometimes on the northern and some¬ 
times on the southern half of the cist. The septum of the cist (pi, XV A) is always oriented 
east-w^t and divides the cist into two roughly equal parts. One of these, not approached 
from the antechamber, is again divided into an upper and a lower half by a horizontal slab 
and access to each is through separate port-holes, cut into the septal slab, one vertically 
below the other. This type of cist is always surrounded by a demarcation stone-circle and 
"f o*'J 11 ^***"^ IS ne^ly or wholly underground, is covered by a cairn. The transept*^ cist 
of Pudukkottai IS the most elaborate type of cist-burial in South India and has not yet been 
met with elsewhere. 

pron^^uo^s\y"^'^*^^^ mutually exclusive in this region but occur 

111. TYPES IN COCHIN STATE 

fall Kcra^ the geological and physiographic features 

fall into three well-defined parallel strips, each of which contains distinctive monuments; 
the nature of the monuments being determiued largely by the material available. 

Thus dolrnens, ^th multiple (i.e,, several within a single stone-circle) and ‘isolated’, 
arc to be found in the eastern mountainous region composed of granitic gneiss and char- 
n^kjte, the rock-cut cav<», menhirs and megaliths of the umbrella series on the laterltic 
plains; and urn burials with some menhirs on the alluvial sea-l»ard. 


Multiple dolmens 

cbarKtw'Sf*thKe‘‘™Dn^L‘l!’,r‘'r ‘ stone-circle would indicate the communa] 
cnaracter ol these monuments. Groups of such monuments—one group containing as 

many as nineteen at a place near Varadarappalli in the PalapniIJi Reserved ForeSfeur 

region, and they^^rc buiit on baS^JSk^Sin 
dolmen has five stones, four for the orthostats and one for the 
capstone. The orthostap made of rude stone-slabs, 6 to 8 inches in thickness are placed 
m a svasnka pattern, either clockwise or anticlockwise. The orientation ?ffhesrdoCins 

^ average they measure 5"0''x2'6'x2'3' in height on the 
inside. The inner surface of the orthostats is smooth and indicates dexterity in slab- 
doImcns, with the number of monuments in each group and die size of 
^e bounding circle varymg, may be seen near Varadarappalli in the PalappilJi Reserved 

ne^ Kannathupidam within a Rubber Estate at Pattikfid on the^hills 

have Vaniampara tract. Similar rude slab dolmens 

have been reported also m the neighbouring Travancore State, but so far neither their plans 
nor grave goods r_^vered from them have become avaibbfe to archaeologists ^ 
f ^ I ^ similar character, but isolated, are also to be found in the Stafe Ud some 

of them have also a pon-hoJe opening. Near AdirapaJli falls of the Chalakudi river, for 
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Port-hole cist 

If is an underground box-like 

chamber in the latcnte and then trapezoidal port-hole in the eastern 

by covering the whole with a granitic ro^^lab. The tra^^^^ 

orthostat is externally blocked by llJeridc boulders. . 

surface the cist is Kirkalam and three more dilapi- 

A clear port-hole ast with stone-circle, must also 

dated cists in its vicinity, two of ^bem _ ^ port-hole cist is, therefore, allied to the 

have belonged onginally to j ru- ^r?hole cist at Tiruvilvamala discovered 

by Govinda Menon," which has yielded Jfbe r , * Christian era to the first or second 

S2“SSJa,=s'^“ “ 

Menhirs 

Menhirs, in the Kerala IgrinUi^^ nortt^^uth and 

and wide. Usually they are ^ (pl- X B) is locally known 

standing high above ^be lateriie gro^ * ^ suifgestinc a memorial-stone on a battle-field, 

as Patakailu or P^tachikallu^ the former na _ su^^ Similar monoliths 

while the latter and Mattain The area round KuUQr menhir is 

are seen at KuttGr, Choorakmt^ara and Mu_a . monoliths are also met 

dreaded by the local people ^^ bc iJS^^rial excavations made by Vasudeva Poduval 
with in Malabar and ^ pevikulam revealed a burial-urn underneath, with 

on a group of tour menniri a 

pottery and iron objects si^es the largest 12 feet 9 inches high, 7 feet 

An ‘alignment’ of menhirs of at Komalaparathala, ^ Another 

6 inches at foot pd 1 “l^nfalS^consistfofamonobthicpLllaro^ 

monument near Tiruppunitara is a jj the broken stump of another menhir, 

in section and rudely dressed. In its vicimcy 

Umbrella-stone 

TopMmd fh^'were fi?s{^reni??e^d^nto English as ‘halstone’ 

infi to the umbrcllii'^stone * u in isiQ i 

and ‘umbrella-stone’ (kal^kudaikal) rests 

Each topi-kal (pk XVIII ^1 _, . ^ square at the base on the outside and bevelled in 

clinostatic stones joining up ^oget , qf square. The outer surface of each 

such a way as to close up of the monument becomes a well-finished para- 

clinostat is finely dressed so circular capstone to rest on a rather sniall 

boloid. This is truncated ihe capstone, is a low cone on a wide circular 

flat surface. The ‘hatstone j towards the inside presenting a circular edge ^Hb n 

base, the edge of which “®/^bamfe _ _ _ characteristics make a topi-kal or a hatsione 

reSte*aTrSdefy'.xKwJdao™ model of the elevated ceremonial umbrella common a 
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over Kerala, Topi-kals have a definite orientation in that each of the quadranlaj cNnostats 
faces one of the cardinal directions. 

Ariyannur and Cheramanangad in Cochin State are the two main sites containing 
topi‘kaIs, which, seen from a distance, resemble a crop of giant mushrooms, 

Hooi>-stone 

The ‘hood'Stone’lpl. XV[ A), a dome*shaped dressed lateritic stone, is, like the topi-kal 
described above, except that it has no parabolic support of clinostats. The capstone, which 
IS all the stone used, rests directly on the ground. Locally it has a resemblance to the 
knfwa/t-kudai (p]^ XVr B), the handleless hollow umbrella^ whence Babington translated 
the term as umbrella-stone ^ Porkalam and Cheramanangad are the main sites where 
Vhood-stones’ are to be found. 

Within the hood-stone class must also fall the irregular granitic rude stone-slab, as at 
Cheramanangad^ placed likewise fiat on the ground and possibly concealing an um*burial 
below. 

Multiple hood-stone* 

Intermediate between the ‘hood-stone* and ‘umbrella-stone’ is the monument which 
may be described a ‘multiple hood-stone*. In this monument (pi. XVII A), the strikine 
feature visible from above is a big circle of sectorally dressed cUnostatic lateritic stones 
presenting the same pattern of dressing as is observable in the quadrantal stones of the (opi- 
kai The number of stones in the circle varies from 5 to 12 and, though all tend to convei^e 
towards the top, they do not join up, as the quadrantal stones do in a topi-kai These leave 
a big circular gap in the middle and the upper surface of the stones docs not show any 
indication of a stone being placed on top. Erosion of the interior earth-pack in some of 
these monuments revealed multiple hood-stones or kudaikah at ground level, 3 in one case 
and 5 in another. Two monuments of this nature may be seen at Cheramanangad. 

Rock-cut caves 

For the construction of these caves the surface mass of lateritc is first scooped out by 
the cave-builders, sinking thus a stepped pit into the rock, usually rectangular or nearly 
rectangular of varying depth. Into the straight face of rock is then cut a small rectangular 
entrance, either a little above the fioor-lcvel of the open quadrangle or flush with it. 
Through this narrow opening, measuring on average 11 feet square, which hardly permits 
a man to crawl through on all fours, is the hard laterite hollo\\ed out and the ca4^apeil 
and fashioned. The floor of the interior of a cave is invariably I foot to 2 feet lower than 
the floor of the court outside. In most of the caves It is circular or oblong on plan while 
the vault is dome-shaped, although caves with a rectangular floor and horizontal ceiling 
are also known. On the sides of a cave arc benches (which are raised platforms) cut out 
of the rock and varying from 6 inches to 2 feet in height. But the benches arc a variable 
feature. Some of the eaves have a single bench, only on one side, while others have no 
bench at all. 

A rock-cut pillar, square, rectangular or round, is sometimes left standing in the middle 
of the floor rising to the centre of the vault; for instance in the caves at Porkalam and one 
of the twin caves at Eyyal. But the central pillar is, sometimes, absent, as at Chowanur, 
Eyyal and in the multiple-chambered cave at Kattakampal (pL XVIll B). In vet another 
type there is a circular opening in the centre of the domed vault. The caves at 


* First discovered in our suney as a new type, though casually remarked on by Son Gupia.i* 
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Kandanasseri and Kakkad belong to this class. In a 

outer court leads to different caves 'p front and on sid ' „ At Kattakampiil 

»hil<= 

series, clearly endow ihem with a sepulchral character. 


Appendix A 

Mega!ithk types in North-east fmiia 

The aboriginal of with suj^rftltiourrM ‘taboos’, 

culture. At the present day that culture js rioo ^ symbolic wooden 

and in many places the monuments prevalent among these tribes 

of monuments are discussed here rtrincioallv the Maria Goods In Baslar, the Oraons 

The existing tribes of these areas aareF Pji'^oJ^abas in Orissa and the Nagas and 
and Mundas in Choia exhibit an essential unity in their megalithic 

Khasis in Msnn,. Though 'he^ mon^enue^^^^^^ apparently to influences principally 
character they are diverse in Dravidian These monuments include menhirs and 

Austro-Asiatic and in a lesser degree Dmvidmm^^^ ‘cromlechs’.* 

their alignments, dolmens and stone^ rc^s, sjo^^ menhirs and their alignments 

Among certain tribes to burvVand the dolmens or table*stones are 

arc known as itraskal (from ^ ^supFi^bng boulders, the latter 

called tidnyakals, which consist ® _ eyi^stitute in the present day among the Bastar 

being known as odiyal. The mos c ^ stones with a flat capstone on top, the 

Marias for the tiraskal is t are carved representations of birds. 

marmakai^ or a wooden pdl^^ ® r ihe menhirs are very imposing and are in align- 

With the Khusis • and Nn^ »f Assam tte menmrs ar ry^ ^ p 

meni (pi. XVll B).of odd oS?at Nartiak'27 feet high. The central menhir 

be exceptionally high menhirs ^ „ j (.niied mawkni, and a table*stone known as 

in the alignments is, the talestusu^ly^^^^^^ d (somel^es 

imwkynihei w'hich is a sort of _ * t menhir, The alignments do not have any fixed 

two such) is found m front character of the Khasi society » menhirs 

orientation. In accordance the low dolmen represents a female ancestor, 

arc set up in 'iO''®^*’;^^,,^'SiiCmurk^ifferent stages in the journey of the soul to the 
Here the menhirs appear usually u> mai ^ tiirimateSv 

clan ossuary where called mmriifl/f. are very common among the 

Khusi? brn^lSSnd 

• The term -croetlech' is loosely ',^,pSS ‘ ot^mfto” {yrn'tlie slnituml eta 

pkeed at the foot of the mcahir ”j* *l''posj J„ for the un^alciiicd bon«and ashes of the different incmbcrs 

ossuary built of elan ossuaries arc most often rcciangalaj chambers, 

of a cl^ dying at different Umes. These tUiii 
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Stone blocks. Access to the interior of these is got by removing one of the heavy stone 
blocks in front, since they are dosed on all sides and there are no port-hole openings. 

Stone-seats constitute large slabs of stone placed within the village, under which the 
bones of the dead are sometimes buried (possibly before their transfer to the clan ossuary, 
while an upright commemorative menhir is simultaneously erected outside the village). 

In Chota Nagpur, among the Oraons and the Malers, the caim-burial is practised. 
Here the dead is laid in a ditch dug out in which dry leaves and branches have been previously 
spread and wooden planks, personal belongings like cot, umbrella, etc. are laid, the ditch 
being then filled with earth and over it heavy stones of various sizes being heaped to form 
the cairn. 

According to Walter Ruben the ancient 'Asur* tombs and the megalithic culture 
of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur have a western origin, which reached India through 
Palestine and Persia in the early Iron Age Eind split in North India—one branch niovina 
southwards and the other reaching eastwards as far as Chota Nagpur. The fact that all 
*Asur’ and Munda graves hitherto opened have contained iron implements may perhaps 
denote, according to von Haimendorf, an ancient contact here between the Austro-Asia tic 
populations and the materially more advanced p^ple of the powerful South Indian dolmen- 
grave civilization, though Walter Ruben’s theory is not enough to explain the kinship betw'een 
the Central Indian and Assam megalithism and ritual differences. 

Among the Bond os and Gad abas of Orissa,“ we have what are called the stone-circles 
knowm as sindibor^ the dolmens known as guitont, and the groups of stone-seats com¬ 
prising some menhirs also, situated under the village trees, called sodor. While to the 
Gadabas, the sodor and shidibor mean merely aggregations of memorml stones, the 
Bondos look upon them as the seats of the earth deity so necessary for the promotion of 
fertility. The megalithic monuments of both these tribes belong undoubtedly, according 
to Haimendorf, to South-east Asiatic type (i.e., inclusive of Austro-Asiatic iind Austronesian 
cultural influences). According to him the essential elements of the megalithic culture^ 
of Assam and Chota Nagpur and Orissa, which belong to the * South-east Asiatic’ type, 
niust have developed and moved with the great Austronesian migration in the movement 
of the Austro-Asiatic races westwards into Peninsular India. 

The combined ethnological and archaeological evidence leaves no doubt that both 
thc^ niigrations dcc yrred in neolithic This is shown by the clcjir co-ordination in 

India in the distributions of the neolithic shouldered polished celt and of the Austro-Asiatic 
languages , no other wave of people but the Austrohesians could have been responsible for 
the spread of the highly developed neolithic civilization characterized by the long polished 
'celt with quadrangular section, observed in the Peninsula as fiir south as the Godavari.* 

On the mher hand, the prehistoric megalithic monuments of South India belong to an 
altogether different culture which appears to have come into contact with the South-east 
Asiatic current; it is such a contact that could have given rise to the mixture of influences in 
monuments and rituals observable in these cultural regions which hitherto had remained 
dilhcult of reconciliation. Ehrenfejs’ correlation^ of megalithism and Mother-right in 
India also seems to indicate that the former must have reached India not only in a series of 
cultural waves but also alike from the West and from the East. 

The main factors of difference between the North Indian and South Indian prehistoric 
megalithic cultures arc: (1) while the monuments of the former are memorials often un¬ 
connected with graves, almost every megalithic monument in South India is a tomb • (2) while 
the megalithic culture of the former belongs to the late (Neolithic) Stone Age the South 
Indian megaliths seem to be essentially rooted in the Iron Age. supported as it is by the 
Brahmagin excavations in 1947and (3) while structurally there seems to be some link 
between the South Indian and the Mediterranean megalithic culture in their architectural 
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features and * port-holes’, etc., none of these is patent in the megaliths of North-cast 
India. 

Appendix B 

Glossary of megaUthic terms 

The terms now used by the Department of Archaeology in India for megaUthic and 
related monuments are given below, They are, of course, subject to extensive su^divisioii 
and amplification. By way of introduction it may be affirmed that megalithic (from the 
Greek; megas^ great, and Utbos, stone) monuments are made of large stones, usually but 
not invariably rough and unhewn, which conform to certain well-marked lype^. 

L Alignment. —A series of menhirs arranged in lines on some definite systeni. 

2. /Iv’CTJtfP,—Two or more alignments approximately parallel with one another. ^ 

3 Borrow —A barrow is a mound (tumulus) made of earth. It may be either (tf) 
circular on plan, in which case it is called ‘round barrow’ or (6) oblong or oval on plan, in 
which case it is called ‘long barrow’. It may or may not contain a stone cist, built on or 
below the original surface of the ground. It may or may not be defined by a circle of stones 

or a ditch, or both. _ . ,,, ^ 

4. Cairn .—A cairn is a barrow made of heaped-up stone nibble. Otnerw'ise it may 

resemble any of the various types of barrows. . ^ n u i .u- 

5 Ci 5 / —A cist is a box-grave (pi. XV B) built of stone-slabs, normally below the 

natural surface of the ground; usuaUy, but not necessarily. It consists of a single ston^f 
orthostat for each side and a cover or capstone on top; it may also have a floor-stone. Unc 
of the orthostats is sometimes pierced with a circular, semi-circular or trapezoidal open¬ 
ing When the opening is semi-circular it is cut into the top of the orthostat immediately 
under the capstone. The opening is called a ‘ port-hole’; and a cist with such an opening 
is called a‘port-hole’cist. ... . . „ * i. 

Cists are classified as ‘small’ up to 3 feet in length internally or large above 3 feet m 
length internally. A large cist built above the natural surface of the ground and 3 feet or 

more in height may be described as a dolmen ■ ,.11 j 

6 Clan ossuary.—Ps. cyclopean rectangular chamber built of stone blocks opened by 
removing one of the blocks in the front. This is erected either du^tly on the ground or 
on a stone platform and serves as a repository For the uncalcmed bones and ashes or the 
dead. Known as mawWi among the Kbasis of Assam. 

7 Cromlech. —(Welsh: crom, bent and lech., stone). Also known as Cyclolith. This 
term has a varying connotation and will not, therefore, be used by the Department of 

Archaeolo^^^m i/o/, table and men, stone). A single slab of stone supported by 

several orthostatic boulders or slabs built on the surface of the ground in such a way as to 
enclose a space or chamber beneath the capstone. It may or may not be wholly or partially 
covered by a barrow or cairn. A dolmen may be with or without a port-hole* 

Known in Bastar State where it is placed at the boitoni of the memorial pillar as/ wmo/ 
zharia (ghost-throne). Also known as danyokal when the dolmens are low, the orthostats 
of which are locally known as odiyil. Known among the Bondos of Orissa as gttnom. 
Tablestoncs, in association with menhirs among the Khasis in Assam, are known as 
mawkyntkei. 

9. Hahstone.—Vide Topi-kal. , . -.i. a , 

10 Maoei-stone.—A dome-shaped dressed laientic stone resting with its flat face 
directly on the ground. This type of burial is restricted to the Kerala repon and is locally 
known^as as it bears a resemblance to the ktmdamkudat the handlcless hollow 

umbrella. Babington calls it ‘umbrella-stone*. 
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11. Menhir, —^Simplest of all the megalithic monuments^ consisting of a single monolith 
set up, as a rule, at or near a burial spot. The monolith may be small or gigantic in height 
with its base fixed into the earth. In Bastar State, it is known as uraskt^ (Gondi: urasna, 
to bury and Dravidian: kai^ stone) and usually occurs there in an alignment of menhirs. 
It may be either sepulchral or commemorative. The central menhir in an alignment among 
the Kbasis of Assam is known as mawkni. 

12. Rock-cut enver.—The practice of placing the dead in tombs (caves) cut out of the 
lateritic rock in Kerala is definitely to be associated with the megalithic structures. 

13. Sarcophagus .—A cist (pi. XJ A) often with legs or feet. In the present context it is 
always of baked earthenware or terracotta. 

14. S/ow-'CiiTc/e.—As its name implies it is a circle (sometimes oval or irregular in 
plan) built of juxtaposed stones. It is normally but may not always be an adjunct to a 
burial-ground. Known among the Bondos as sindibor, 

15. Stone-seats ,—The stone-seats of Assam tribes are mere stone slabs ceremonially 
placed under a village tree and apart from serving a ritualistic need are useful as seals for 
the travellers. Sometimes they overlie a pot of bones, prior to their removal to the clan 
ossuary. A group of them under the village-trees serve as a venue for village-council and 
disputes. Know'n as sodor among the Bondos of Orissa where they include some upright 
menhirs also. 

16. Topi-kal. —(Umbrella-stone). (Hindi and corrupt Tamil, topi meaning ‘cap’.) 
Known also as ‘hatstonc’ following Babington and restricted to the Kerala region. Each 
topi-kai rests upon four quandrantal clinostatic stones joining up together at the base into a 
square, and dressed so as to give the shape of a truncated paraboloid to the entire monument. 
The topi-kai or the hatstone rests on the truncated surface. 
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TEN YEARS OF INDIAN EPIGRAPHY (1937-46) 

By B. Ch. Chhabra, N. Lakshminarayan Rao and M, Ashraf Husain 

//I this paper the ojfficers of the Epigraphical Branch of the Department of Archaeology 
summarize the activities of the Branch during the decade when all publications non-essential 
for war purposes were banned. 

T he best part of the period (1937-46) under review synchronized with the' last 
world war and its aftermath, which paralyzed all peace-time activity. Indian 
epigraphy had also its share of the crippling effects of the war, though its progress 
was not hampered all too seriously. Village-to-village surv'ey and collection of fresh 
epigraphs were carried on on a reduced scale, and the cumulative gain has in fact been more 
than could be expected under the circumstances. 

The departmental publications having been suspended for the duration, it has not 
been possible to publish the results of our activities periodically as usual. And it might 
still take some tiine to get our detailed reports printed. It has therefore been thought 
expedient meanwhile to bring out a summary account for general information as to what 
was achieved in the field of Indian epigraphy during these ten years. 

The total collection comprises upwards of four thousand inscriptions, those from South 
India being in predominant numbers as ever. The bulk naturally consists of records that 
arc damaged, fragmentary, or comparatively unimportant. Of the rest, the most outstand¬ 
ing ones are noticed below. They cover a very wide range and add a greiit deal to our 
knowledge of Indian history. A couple of them even usher in some royal families that 
were hitherto unknown. 

Some of the important epigraphs discovered earlier in the decade have already been 
published in the Epigraphia Indica and Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica., while some others have 
been dealt with in other periodicals. These, with a few exceptions, have been excluded from 
this account. 

For the sake of convenience, a chronological order has, as far as possible, been adhered 
to, the entire material being divided into four groups: copper-plate inscriptions, stone 
inscriptions, miscellaneous inscriptions, and Muslim inscriptions. 

I. COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS 

Two sets of copper-plates (pis. XIX-XX) discovered at KanukoHu in the Kfishpil 
District and belonging to the Salankayana dynasty are of outstanding importance. The 
earlier of the two records refers itself to the reign of Nandivarman. Its script is Brahnii or 
the southern alphabet of about the fourth century A.D. The inscription is composed in 
Prakrit, except for two customary verses towards the end, which are in Sanskrit. It is issued 
from Vengipura and registers the grant of the village Pidiha by Maharaja Nandivarman. 
evidently of the Salankayana dynasty, to the Chaturvaidya community of the Ralhakara 
agrahara. The record is dated the 1st day in the 2nd fortnight of the rainy season in the Uth 
year, presumably of the donor's reign. By the pious gift, the royal donor wishes to ensure 
longevity and prosperity not only for himself, but also for his grandson Skandavarman who 
was then a mere child, hdMa-mahdrdjakumara-Khamda-pdttassa. The next charter pertains 
to this very Skandavarman. It is written entirely in the Sanskrit language and contains the 
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roilowiTig genealogy of the Salankayana. rulers; Hasiivarman (I)—his son Nundivarman— 
his son Hastivarman (11)—his son Skandavarman, They are all styled Maharaja. The 
last one is stated to be a devotee of the Lord Chilrarathasvainio. This document is also 
issued from Vehgi. It records the gift of the village Kompara in the district of Kudrahara 
by Skandavannao to the very Chaturvaidya community that figures as recipient in the 
foregoing charter too. The endowment was made on the 1st day of the bright tort night 
of the month of Karttika in the very 1st year of Skandavarman's reign. It is noteworthy 
that this charter brings to light the existence of two rulers of the name of Hastivarrnan in 
this family. Which of these two is identical with the Hastivarman of t he Pedavcgi plates 

The Wadgaon copper-plates of Vakataka Pravara^na 11 add one more charter to a 
number of similar records already discovered pertaining to this monarch. The present 
record is important for the geographical data it contains. It was issued from the roy^ 
camp on the bank of the river Hiranya, the present Erai. It registers the grant of 400 
iihartarias of land bv Pravarasena II to one Rudrarya of the Lauhitya gotra, a resident of 
Ekarjunaka, modern Arjuni. The land donated lay in the village Veluaka, included m the 
Supratishtha ditdra. Veluaka, it is staled, was situated to tho east of Gr^dhragrama, to the 
south of Kadamasaraka, to the west of Nillgrama and to the north of the road leading to 
Kokila These can be identified with Gadeghat, Kosara, Niijai and Khairi respwtiveli^ 
The dfidra or sub-division of Supratishtha comprised the modern Hmganghal tahstl and 

parts of the Warora and Yeotmal wM/j. - ^ j rxj-i » 

A hitherto unknown line of kings, namely to of the Papdavas of 
to light by a set of copper-plates found at Bamham in the Rewa State. No r^ord ot ih 
dynasty is previously known. The lineage given in the present charter is as tollows. 

1. Jayabala; 

2. Vatsaraja or Vatsgsvara (son of 1); 

3. Nagabala (son of 2 from Dronabhatflnka); _ . . „ 

4. Bharata or Bharatabala (son of 3 from Indrabhattarika; married a princess of 

Kosala, LokaprakaSa by name). 

Th^ nf the inscrinUon is to register the grant of the village Vardhamana_ka (to be 

identified with Bamham) in the district of Panchagarta by_ Bharatabala_ tonline Lobiiasara- 
svamin of the Vatsa gotra. The deed was issued on the I3tb day of the dark fortnight in the 
month of Bhidrapada in the 2nd yoar of Bh^atabala's reign. It was composed by Siva 
son of KShasika Isana. and engraved by Mihiraka, son of the goldsmith Isvara. y^ere is 
evidence enough to show that Bharatabala was a 

torv of the Vakataka monarch, Narendrasena (A.D. 435-70). The characters ot inc 
inscription are a perfect specimen of the nail-headed script of the fifth century A.D. 

The Banaras plates of SuravaihSi Hariraja (pis. XXl-XX 11), which provide yet another 
specimen of the nail-headed script of the fifth century A.D, are the first record so far known 
of the Sura dynasty, about which very little is known even from the Puram. The Sura 
kincs must have ruled in the vicinity of Banaras about this period. _ It is issued from Santana- 
nur^and records the grant of land.on a Mahd-KarUika-paumaom.W one Somasyamm of the 
Endlnva who was proficient in the Upanishaih {samyag<mmshat-sMm^ 

AnSSfi ^?nfSle thii^ga^^^ this record is that it was issued under the authority of the 
cSuicd orA^miniltralion {Mahamdiragam). consisting of ^veral ministers whose narn^ 
a.^ iSintkln^ in the charter. The ruling king Hariraja and his consort Anantamahadevi 

I Jiiurmd of the AmUiru t!M<fricat Rttearch S&ciety, I (1926-7), p. 92. 
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are stated simpJy to have accorded their consent to the donation. Equally significant are 

the conc]uding v>OTds: svastir^aslu Afahdnimraganasya 11 (irishtam fj . . - 

From Dhavalapeta in the Vizagapatam District come a set of plates of the reign of 
Maharaja Umavarman. This charter is issued from Sunagara and registers the gift ot the 
village Kuttupu in the Mahendra hlioga by Maharaja Umavarman to one KhaUasvanTm. 
The donor was a ruler of Kaliiiga as may be inferred from the mention of the Mahendra 
bhdgti. The script of the inscription is the box-headed variety of the southern, alphabet of 

*^^°^Wdeomc^hStt^on^the litde ^ history of the Nala dynasty which ruled in the southern 

parts of the Central Provinces and thereabout is throvyn by the Kesaribeda (Jeypore, Orispj 
plates of Nala Arthapati of the fifth century A.D. The script of the present record is also 
the box-headed variety of the southern alphabet. It is issued from Pushkan, evidently the 
capital of the Nalas. ft registers the gift of the village Kcselaka (apparently the preseni 
Kisaribeda) by Maharaja Arthapati Bhattaraka to some Brahmanas of the Kautsa 
Arthapati' is mentioned in the Rithapur plates of his father Bhava[da]ltavarman who had 
Nandivardhana as his capital.' It is noievvorlhy that the writer of the Rithapur plates, 
namely Chulla figures as such also in the present record. Pushkari is again mentioned in 
the Podacadh stone inscriptions which is ascribed to [Skandajvarman, supposed to be 
another's^ of Bhavadattavarman. Recently a hoard of gold coins of some Nala kings ha^ 
come to light.® Some of them belong to Arthapati also. The combined evidence ot the 
present charter and his gold coins show that he was an independent ruler. 

^ Of the several copper-plate grants of the Pa Hava dynasty examined during the period^ 
two are worth noticing here. One of ihent is the Neduhgaraya (Nellore District) grant of 
Sirhhavarman. Issued from Palakkada by Yuvamaharaja Vishnugdpa, son of Skanda- 
varman and grandson of Viravarman, this charter records the gift of the village Nedun- 
earava in MundaraslHra as ^aranikagrama to several Brahmanas. The inscription is dated 
the 13th day of the dark fortnight of the month of J yeshtlia in the 12th year of the reign of the 
Pallava Maharaja Sitiihavarman. The relationship of this Simhavarman to Yuvamaharaja 
Vishnugopa the donor, is not known. He may be the elder brother of Vishnugopa as 
Fleet and Dubreuil have suggested while discussing his Uruvapalie grant.* * The expression, 
Sdranikagranta, which means ‘ a refugee-village V is noteworthy. The vitlage was apparently 
created as a place where refugees could take shelter. In this connection, attention may be 
drawn to a corresponding Tamil expression occurring in certain inscrip¬ 

tions of the Tamil country. 

The other remarkable Pallava grant is the Nayadhiramahgalam (North Arcot District) 
grant of Nandivarman II Pallavamaila. It is issued in ihe 33rd year of his reign and intro¬ 
duces his general Avanichandra-yuvaraja, lord of Vjlvalapura, at whose request the king 
granted the village of Nayadhiramahgalam to several Brahmanas. We know of another 
eencral of this king, named Udayachandra, who was likewise styled the lord of Vllvalapura- 
Further, in an inscription of the 17th year of D anti varman,* son and successor of Nandi- 
varman U. mention is made of a certain Avanichandra, who may be identical with his 
namesake.' From this it may be inferred that Avanichandra was a son of Udayachandra. 
A few more inscriptions of this dynasty which arc engraved on stone are reviewed below 
in the section on stone inscriptions (p. 53). 


' Epigrgphia Itidito, XIX (1927-2S}, p. ICO. 
s Ibid., XXI (1931-32), p. 153. 

» Jourttat of the Nmdstnatic Society of India, \ (! 939). p. 29. 

* Indian Antiquary, V (1876), p. 50. 

* South Indian Inxcriptions, IV (J92+J, no. 132. 
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Of the dynasty known as kings of ^arabbap^a we have a copper-plate record of 
Mahasudevaraja. It was discovered at Kauvatal in the Riigarh District of the Central 
Provinces. It is issued from Sripuraj and this is significant inasmuch as most of the hitherto 
known inscriptions of the dynasty arc issued from Sarabhapura, It re^sters the grant of a 
village named Sunikaya of the [Dhajkari bhoga to one Bha|pi Puraihdarasvamin of the 
Paraiara gotra. In the present charter the narne of Mahasudevaraja’s father is given as 
Mahadurgaraja^ whereas in some other records it is Manainatra. This again is a noteworthy 
point. Possibly both the names refer to one and the same individual. The grant was 
made on the 10th day of Margasirsha in the 7th regnal year. It was engraved by one G6!a- 
siriiha. Sarvadhikafadhik^ita MahSsdtnQntQ Indrabalaraja acted as dutaka to the grant. 
This individual is sought to be identified with Udayana’s son Indrabalu, father ot the 
SomavamSi king Nanna of Mahakosala. ^ , 

Among the copper-plate grants of the Eastern Chalukya family two may be noticed 
in this paper. The earlier of them, obtained from the Collector of the Vtzagapatam Dptrict, 
is issued from Kalltira vdsaku by Prithivi-Jayasimhavallabha I of the Eastern Chalukya 
family. The record is important for the data it affords for fixing the starting point of the 
chronology of this family. It is dated the 15th day of the 8th fortnight of the Hemanta 
season, in the 18th year of the king’s reign, when a lunar eclipse occurred. This regularly 
corresponds to the 13th February, A.D. 659, when there was a lunar eclipse. Thus the 
initial year of the king’s reign was A.D. 641, His father and pred^eccssor Kubja-Vtshnu- 
vardhana is stated in the records of this dynasty to have had a reign of 18 ^ears. Con¬ 
sequently, the starting-point of the Eastern Chalukya chronology, commencing with the 
rule of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, the founder of this line, would be A.D 624, This would 
settle finally the controversy about the date of accession of Kubja-Vishijuvardhana which 
had been fixed by Fleet long ago at c. 615 A.D.^ and held the field so long. 

The other Eastern Chalukya grant refers itself to the rei^n of Sarvalokairiiya Vijayasiddlu 
(Mangi-Yuvaraja) and registers his gift of the village of Eiuru (West Godavari District) in 
the Vengi vishaya to one Sridhara^rman of Ayyavdlu, apparently the modern Aihoje in 
the Biiapur District of the Bombay Province. This would show that the Eastern Chalukyas 
continued to patronize scholars haihng from their ancestral home The gift was made m 
the 10th year of his reien on the occasion of the annaprdiana of his son, pnnee Vishnu- 
vardhana: The Chevuru plates of Amma i* constitute another Eastern Chalukya ^ant 
of the present collection, and register a similar gift made likewise on the occasion of the 

amtapralam of the donor’s son Vijayaditya V. i-,. r..t«:i,« 

The Kapdyam (Vizagapaiam District) plates issued by a later ruler of this family 
apparently Danarnava, register the bestow^al of the governorship of the Pottapinadu-3W 
division on Malliy^aja and Guni^iyaraja of the Mudugop^a-Chalukya vamia References 
to this family are rare both in inscriptions and in literature. As the fourth plate containing 
particulars about the donor is mutilated, it is not possible to determine as to who he actual 
donor was. The part of the record containing the date is also broken, except that the 
words dvinava are preserved, Hence, we may not be wrong if we restore it to Saka [8]92 
A.D. 970) which falls within the reign of Danarnava , . , . ■ 

Only one copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya dymasty is worth noticing 
here. It is engravS on a set of plates found at Shiggaon m the Dharwar Distnct of the 
Bombay Province, The record is issued by king Vi^j;adiiya, m the Saka year 630, from 
his victorious camp at Kisuvolal. In other records of this dynasy ^ktapura is menuon^ 
as the victorious camp and it has been identified with modern Lakshmesvar in the Mtraj 


^ indiitn AMiavary, XX (IS9J), p. 5- 
* Epigraphiu Indies, XXVO (1947-4S), pp, 44fr. 
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State in 
Kisuvolal, 

to be a victorious camp-i--,-- , , . . . . . 

Pattadakal in the BTjapur District of the Bombay Province. The inscription records certain 
gifts by the king to a Jina-bhavana., erected byjhe princess JCunkumadevL The grant is 
stated to have been made at the instancejjf the Alupa chief Chitravahana at the time when 
the king visited Vanavasi to meet the Alupa ruler. In a late eleventh century record the 
princess Kuhkumadevi is mentioned as a sister of king Vijayaditya. Her mention in a 
contemporary record like the present one is thus of great interest. It may noted t^t 
this lady also figures in another record of this ruler,‘ Another inscription of the same king 
is on stone and its importance is discussed in the next section (below, p. 54), 

Of the Cholas of Renandu, we have a copper-charter m the collection. It was touna 
at Dommara-Nandyala in the Cuddapah District and gives a full genealogy of the family 
down to Punyakumara, who is given the title of * *Lord of Hiraijyarashtra , It is issued 
from the king’s residence at Pudoniru in the 10th year of his reign on the full moon day ot 
the month of Phalguna. The object of the grant was the gift of lands in the village oi 
Nandieama and Pasindiknru to some Brahmapas, Palaeographically the record rnay be 
assigned to about the'ei^th century A*D. It may be noted that this is the second known 
copper-plate grant of this ruler, , 

The Salem (Salem District) plates of Western Ganga Srlpunisha, dated Saka 693, give 
hitherto unknown genealogy, for three generations, of SrTpurusha’s daughter-in-law 


_his son Indaraja whose elder sister was Kafichiabba, Two of these persons, viz, Sivaraja 
and his son Govindaraja appear to be identical with the Rashtraku|a princ« of the same 
name figuring as subordinates of the Western Chalukya king Vikramadjiya 11 in his Narwafl 

^^^^^he^N^rasingapur plate and Jurerpur (Cuttack District) plate of Devanandadeva are a 
welcome addition. They belong to the Nanda dynasty of Orissa, two similar inscriptions 
of which are already known: Talmul plates of Dli^vananda * and Baripada Museum plate 
of Devananda.^ The Narasingapur plate is damaged. Its inscription is shorter and the 
text faulty, but it settles the question of the exact name of the family; it is Nanda and not 
Nandodbhava. Both the inscriptions mention the man^alo of AirSvata, which occurs also 
in the two previously known records and has been located in the Cuttack District, the name 
having been identified vrith Ratagarh. The Jurerpur plate was issued from Jayapura, heio 
to be identical with Jaipur in Dhenkanal State. 

TTicCharala (Cbittoor District) plates of Vlra Raj§ndradeva * are the only copper-plaic 
record known so far of this king. Besides giving a complete account of the events of the 
king’s reicn up to his 7th year, it states that the Chdla king Vira Rajendra started on his 
expedition against the Western Chalukya king Ahavamalla (Somesvara I) on the very day 
of his coronation and defeated him five times. One of these victories was won at the battle 
of Kudal Sangamam. The record is also important in that It helps to fill up the lacunae m 
the Kanyakumiri stone inscription of the same king ‘ which is damaged in some portions- 

I Amml Report on South Itt^m Epigraphy, 1934-35, p. 57, para 8. 

* XXVII (1947-48), p. 125, 

> Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XVI (1930), p. 457. 

* Epigraphia ladica, XXVI (1941-42), p. 74, 

* Ibid, XXV (193940), p.241. 

fl Ibid, XVni (1925-26), p. 21. 
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Another noteworthy feature of the inscription is that it contains, besides the regnal year of 
the king, the Saka year, a datum that is rare in the Choia inscriptions of the period. The 
object of the grant is the gift of the viUage Cheram alias Madhurantaka-Chaturvcdjmang^ain 
in PuUnadu to three BrShmanas on the occasion of Uttarayairta-sankramana in the Saka 
year 99l/Saiimya (= A.D. 10'69). The Sanskrit praiasti, written in good kavya style, is 
stated to have been composed, by Chandrabhushana-Bhatta. The section on stone inscrip¬ 
tions contains .some more important records of this dynasty (below, p, 56). 

Of the Telugu Chddas of the later period a copper-piate record of Bhaktiraja was 
discovered at Pentapa^u in the West Godavari District. It is the second known copper- 
charter of this chief, the other being his Madras Museum plates.; The importance ot 
the present record lies in the revelation that browed his rise to the support of Prolaya 
Navaka who is known to have rescued the Andhra country from the hands of the 
KiSnSdans in the fourteenth century A.D. We learn fram it that Prolaya NSyaka 
was an associate of Vehga-Bhupat i, the maternal uncle of Bhakt^aja. Consequen^ n ^ 
death of Vehga-Bhupati in the fight with the Muhammadans without leaving an heir to 
kingdom, Prolaya-Nayaka installed Bhaktiraja as the ruler of his unde s territory which ^ms 
to &ve comprised Vengi and other tracts. Another point of intere.st in the r^ord is Uie 
mention of V&a Vdbi NSyaka the son of Prolaya Nayaka, not known hitherto. This pnnee 
is stated to have been made the ruler of his father’s kingdom 
described as the paiernal uncle's son {pUfivyastitaii) of Prolaya Nayaka, The obj^t 
pr«en^harter if the gift, by the king Bhaktiraja. of the village Kijtapa^u m the Vengi 
vishava to several Brahmanas. It bears the date Saka 1265, Karltika Su, Thursday, the 
day of a lunar eclipse (- A.D. 1342, 13th November. Wednesday (not Thursday), when 
there^as a limar «hl«e^ ^ ^ 

in the East GodSvari District. It is well-known that he was the cousin 
“™he fSj?us KSpaya NSyaka of the fourteenth century A.D., who re^tablished Wndu rule 
in Telincanrafter defeating the Muhammadans who had conqi^rcd it from the Kakatiyas. 
It dvi^l Eraohic description of the Muhammadan invpon of the Kakaliya kingdom and 
^ ^ to th(? death of ftriitaip3Tiidr3t the I^st of the ICSk^liy^is* 

It'SSin^hrtZkfof ?L he was being taken to Delhi 

™rstatemU combined ilith the account of his death given in the Kaluva- 

cheru eraot of Anitalli * that he died of his own free will would indicate that he committed 
cneru gmnt oi /^ii ,. ]sJarmad5, preferring death to ignominy, 

suiei^^ drow^g h If Gajapati kings of Kalinga eaamin^ during 

Arnong copp p of Hamvira is important inasmuch as it b the only record 

this period, is dSSi m Saka 1383, Vrisha, Bbadrapada ba. 15, Friday 

r° '’LSlemW 4 Friday) and registers the grant of the village ChiruvtSlu on the 

t iJiif?^SM 5 liam'rra under the new name of PratSpa-Haihvirapuram. It 

r^oums'tht^m^'^ of KapUeivara against Hampa (i.e. Vijayanagara). 

Dhara, Kalburga and Dhilli. 

U STONE INSCRIPTIONS 


1 Journal of Oriental Research, V ^ 

* Bharatt, XXI (1931), paK T, pp. 553-567. 
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appears to be written in the early Tanril language. As such, it adds one more to the series 
of early Tami] inscriptions written in BrShmi characters in South India, ^ As the characters 
of this inscription bear close similarity to those of the Arikamedu graffiti (see below, p. 57), 
its dale may be very near to that of the latter which is considered to be of about the first 
century A.D. 

Next in chronological order comes the Brahml inscription which is found engraved 
on the side of a cistern, till recently buried underground, in front of Cave No, 11 of the 
famous group of Buddhist caves at Kanheri near Bombay. It is in Prakrit and records 
the erection of the cistern by one Puparvasu, a merchant of Kalyana, The Kanheri caves 
have already yielded quite a number of similar donative inscriptions. 

The Mithouri pillar inscription (pi. XXIII) is another Buddhist record of the pre-Gupta 
period. It comes from a village called Mithouri in Rewa State. It is engraved on a stone 
pillar which origiiially served as shaft of a stone umbrella over a Buddha statue, as revealed 
by the concluding words of the inscription: chhatram pratishthapayatu etc. The record is 
dated in the year 80 of an unspecified era and refers itself to the reign of a hitherto unknown 
ruler BhaUaraka MaharSja Vangeivara (?) Jangata (?). 

The Bandhogarh cave inscriptions are among the valuable discoveries which add to 
our knowledge of the history of Central India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Over a score of these inscriptions were copied in rock-cut caverns ai Bandhogarh in the 
Ramgarh tahsXl of Rewa State. The main group of inscriptions introduces thr^ generations 
of kings of whom very little was known before. They arc Maharaja Vasithiputa sin 
Bhtmasena (year 51), his son Maharaja Kochchipula Polhasiri (years 86 and 87). and his 
son Maharaja Kosikiputa Bhattadeva or Bhadadeya (year 90). Of these only Maharaja 
Bhimasena was known so far, from the painted inscription on the Ginja hill.' It can now be 
safely assumed that this Bhimasena is identical with the Bhimasena of the BhTpi seal * * as this 
also gives his metronymic Vasithiputa. These inscriptions record donations of several 
cave-dwellings and amenities like wells, gardens and maj}dapa.%, near these dwellings. One 
of the records of Pothasiri mentions his Minister of Foreign Affairs, named Magha, son o\ 
the minister Chakora. Another inscription of the 87th year of the reign of the same ruler 
mentions Pavata (Parvata) which is app^ently identical with Po-fa-io noticed by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang. This is the earliest epigraphical reference to this place. Two mor*' 
inscriptions found at Bandhogarh are of equally great interest. One of them is of Maharaja 
Sivamagha of whose reign we have only one more inscription from Kosam (Kau5ambi)> 
The other is of the reign of Rajan VaiSravapa who W'as the son of the Mah^enipati Bhadra- 
bala. The only other inscription known of him is that found at Kosam,* It may be 
noted, however, that in the latter Vat^ravana calls himself Maharaja but no mention is 
made of his father. Mahdsindpati of the Bandhogarh inscription may have been a title of 
nobility and need not be taken in the sense of an army-commander. It is just possible 
that VaiSravapa who gained more eminence than his father, assumed at first the title 
of Rdjan which was changed to Maharaja when he became more pow'crful. 

A Brahmi inscription at Velpuru (Guntur District) is of some interest. It is in the 
Prakrit language and the characters arc of about the second or third century A.D, It belongs 
to the reign of a king (name lost) who is called a Maharaja and a Haritlputa. The name oi 
the family to which he belonged appeal^ to be Aira. It may be noted that this family-name 
occurs in the inscriptions of Manchapurl and Hathigumpha caves in Orissa of about the sam^ 
period. 


I Citnningbam, Arch, Surv, Ind, Hep., XXI (Calcutta, 1885), p, 119. 

* Afi. Rep., Arch. Surv, Ind., 1911-12 (Calcutta, 1915), p. 51. 

» Epigrapfait htdica, XXJV (J 937-38), p. 14*. 
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Five Prakrit inscriptions (pi. XXV) were discovered at the small village of Ghantas^a 
on the east coast, in the Krishna District of the Madras Province. They are all Buddln'st 
donative records, incised on marble pillars, in Brahmt characters of about A.D. 300. They 
resemble those found in greater numbers on other Buddhist sites in the neighbourhood, 
such as Amaravatl, Jaggayyapeta and Nag^junikonda. One of the inscriptions mentions 
a sea-captain {Mahamvika\ Sivaka (Skt. Sivaka) by name, indicating thereby that the place 
was formerly a sea-port. Tn another, the place is mentioned under its ancient name of 
Kamtakasola. An article on these records is under publication in the Epigraphia Indica by 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel, who edited the Nagarjunikon^a inscriptions. 

Another Brahmi inscription was found at Gahgaperuru in the Cuddapah District. It 
is engraved on the broad side of a pillar broken both at the top and the bottom and shaped 
into an ellipse with its narrow ends flattened. Its language is Prakrit and characters arc of 
the third to fourth century A.D, It refers to the chhdyd-khabha (sculptured memorial stone ?) 
of an individual, named Sivadasa who died in a fight on the occasion of a cattle-raid. The 
present is the first known Prakrit inscription in Brahmi in the Cuddapah District. It may 
be added that there is a tradition that the Western Gahgas of Talakad hailed originally from 
Gahga-Peruru, the findspot of the inscription. 

All the inscriptions so far discovered at the Buddhist site of Nagarjumkonda (Guntur 
District) are in Prakrit. Recently, however, a couple of fragmentary Sanskrit inscriptions 
have come to light there. The extant portion of one of them speaks of a dharmma* 
kathika, ‘religious preacher’, whose name is lost. He is described as 
and dgaTna~vmay~5padSsa-prakara}}\dcbd\ryya. The script of the inscriptions is Brahmi 
of about the fourth century A.D. 

The Rewa State in which the Bandhogarh inscriptions noticed above were found has 
yielded yet another important record. It is engraved on a pillar at the village Supia. It is 
dated in the Gupta year 141 and refers itself to the reign of the Gupta monarch Skandagupta. 
The genealogy given in the record begins with Ghatotkacha. Curiously enough the family 
is referred to as Ghatotkacha Mamsa, This is perhaps the first record where so much 
importance is given to "this member of the royal family. Another interesting feature of this 
inscription is that Chandragupta IT is mentioned only by his surname, Vikramaditya, 
which is of common occurrence on his coins. The object of the inscription is to record 
the erection of the pillar by one Chhandaka, son of the banker Hari and grandson of the 
banker Kaivarta, a resident of Ava^ara, 

An inscription of Pallava Sihavamma was found in an ancient site at Manchikallu in 
the Guntur District, Madras Province. It is written in early Brahmi characters of about 
the third century A.D. and in the Prakrit language. This mutilated record refers itself to the 
reign of Sihavamma (Simhavarman) of the Palava (Pallava) dynasty and the Bharadaya 
(Bharadvija) gotra and mentions a devakula to which a gift seems to ha^ve been made. In 
point of palaeography this inscription appears to be earlier than the earliest Pallava records 
hitherto known, viz. the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavarman.^ 
Sihavamma of the inscription under review must therefore be considered an earlier member 
of the dynasty. It Ls not unlikely that he is the same as Maharaja Bappasami {bappa means 
‘father’) of the Hirahadagalli record. It may be noted, however, that in the present stone 
inscription he does not bear any title indicative of suzerainty. Probably he was, at the 
time of this record, stilt a subordinate of the Ikshvakus who were then ruling over that 
part of the country and whose inscriptions are found in the neighbourhood. 

An inscription of Pallava Simhavarman (pi. XXIV), in Pallava-Grantha chmacters of 
about the seventh century A.D. and wTitten in the Sanskrit language, comes from Sivanvayal, 

* Epigra^ia Indica^ VI (1900.01), p. S4 ; 1 (1892), p. 5. 
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Chingleput District. It states that the Pallava king Simhavarman, described as the performer 
of the DaMvamidha and Bahusuvar^a sacrifices, made a gift (details lost). The palaeography 
of the inscription would suggest that this ruler %vas Narasimhavarman I, the conqueror of 
Vatapi. If so, this would be the third known record of this king, the other two being those at 
Badami {BTjapur District) and Tirukkalukuorain (Chingleput District).* 

To Nripatuhgavarman, a later member of this dynasty belongs the Malhavalam 
(Chittoor District) inscription. It is important in that it is dated in the 41st year of 
reign, for the latest regnal year known for him so far is 26. The present r<^ord thus extends 
his reign by 15 years. This would help in re-considering the dates assigned to the later 
Pallava chiefs. 

The earliest stone epigraph in Telugu language written in characters r<sembling the 
Pallava-Grantha comes from Tippaluru in the Cuddapah District. It refers itself to the 
reign of PupyakurnSra whose dynasty is not specified. It registers a grant of patt^a at 
Tippaluru by the king to paraddya (Bharadvaja) Kilevura KattiSarman of Tarkkapulplu. 
The king is here given the titles Madamitdita, Marunia-piduku^ etc. which bear a close simi¬ 
larity to the biriidas of some of the early Chota kings of Renandn- 

From Macherla in the Palnad tahik (Guntur District) comes an inscription of the 
Eastern Clialukya king Jayasiriihavailabha (II). it is dated in the 8lh year (c. A.D. 714j 
and records a gift of land to the god Arahanta-Bhatara by certmn officers of Pallinaijdu. 
It is noteworthy that as early as the eighth century A.D. this region of Palnadti was called 
Pallinapdu. Several views have been put forward regarding the derivation of the geogra¬ 
phical name Palnadu. The form Pallinapdu is composed of the words and ndpdu- 
In Tamil palji means ‘a Buddhist or Jaina settlement' m which sense it appears to have been 
used in the present inscription. As for ttan(^u (or na^ht), it obriously stands for a territorial 
division in all the Dravidian languages. This derivation is supported by the fact that in 
olden days the Palnadu region actually abounded in Buddhist and Jaina settlements whose 
ruins lie scattered in the region to this day. 

A Kannada inscription of the reign of the Western Chajukya king Vijayaditya 
deserv'es special mention on account of its value for reconstructing the later Pallava chrono¬ 
logy. It was found in Ujehaja in the Kurnool District. It is dated in the 35th year of the 
king’s reign corresponding to A.D. 730-We learn from it that Yuvaraja Vikramadiiya 
(ll) w'hile returning after conqu^ing Kanchi and levying tribute from the Pallava king 
Paramesyara made a gift of the villages Ulcha|u and Pariyalu to Durvinit-Ereyappa of tlie 
Kongupi (i.e. Western Gahga) family. Vikramaditya 11, as specifically stated in the Vakka- 
leri and Kendiir plates of hts son, Kirtivarman II, after his accession to the throne, defeated 
the Pallava king Nandipotavarman. The Ulchala record gives us the additional information 
that even at the time when he was Yuvaraja he had once defeated the Pallava king Para- 
meSvara, who is evidently ParameSvaravarman 11, the predecessor of Nandivarmun. It 
follows therefore that at the time of this record, namely A.D. 730-1, the contemporary 
Pallava ruler was ParameSvarayarman El and that Nandivarman II had not yet come to the 
throne. Hence the starting-point of the later Pallava chronology beginning with the reign 
of Nandivarman II has to be placed subsequent to A.D. 730-1. 

An inscription of Jayasimha II of the later Chalukyas who had their capital at Kalyapi 
is preserved in the Hyderabad Museum. It is dated Saka 949, Prabhava {= A.D. 1027), 
and mentions. Somaladevi, a hitherto unknown daughter of Jayasirh^ II. We already 
know of another daughter of this king named Avalladevi, the queen of the Yadava prince 
Bhillama III. Somaladevi is stated to have made a grant to a basadi at Piriya-Mosangi 
(modem Maski). The grant was made when the princess was camping at Pulipodaru. 

I Swth Indian btscfiptions, XI, pt. 1 (1940), p. 1; Xn (1943^), p. 9, 
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Three records of the RashUakfitas of Malkhed may be reviewed here. The first is the 
Arshinaguppi (DhSrwar District) inscription of Amoghavarsha, dated Saka 78which 
mentions the place-name Kiruguppudur, Now, the name ^ of the village granted in a 
copi>er-platc inscription of Kadamba Kiishpavannan IP is Kirnlcupputflr, w'hich may 
as well be read as Kiruguppudflr. This has been identified with Kubtur in the Shimoga 
District of the Mysore State. But the mention of KiruguppadQr in the present stone 
record helps ns to identify the Kiiuguppudiir of the Kadamba plates with modern Arshina¬ 
guppi in the Hangal taluk of the Dharwar District. 

The second Rashtrakiipi record is the Kamalapuram {Cuddapah District) inscription 
of Indra HI which is noteworthy as it helps in carrying forward the reign of this king to at 
least the end of A.D. 925. Till recently the last date of Indra m was taken to be A.D. 917 
on the basis of the Dandapur record of his successor Govinda IV, dated _Saka 840 (= A.D, 
918) * Records later than this date mentioning the king merely by the title of Nityavarsha 
were considered to belong to the reign of Govinda IV, on the assumption that both Indra 
m and Govinda IV had this title. But the record under review, referring itself to the reign 


of Nityavarsha Indranarendra and dated Saka 848, Parthiva, establishes definitely that 
Indra continued to rule till at least A.D. 925 and that the Dandapur record should he 
considered to have been issued by Govinda in his capacity as Yuv^aja. It may be observed 
in passing that a record of the reign of Nityavarsha from Haleritti, Dhlrwar Distnct of the 
Bombay Province, is dated Saka 850 (= A.D. 927) and thus extends his rdgn by two more 

years, i.e. up to A.D. 927. , , x-. . 

the Hulgur (Dharw ar District) record of KhoUiga (pi. XXVI) is the third record of the 

Rashp'ak'uta dynasty. It is in Kannad^ and is issued injSaka 893, Sukla (j= A.D. 971). It 
records a gift by Abbarasi, wife of the Ganga chief, Guttiya-Ganga, Le, M^asiihha II. She 
is stated to be the daughter of a certain Danapa Abbarasi was not known 

so far either from literary or epigraphical sources. Danapa, her father, cannot now 
identified. It may, however, be noted that the Eastern Chalukya king, Danarnava (A.D. 
970-973) who was a contemporary of Marasimha II, was also known by the names of Danapa 

and DanapeSa. . . t.- * - 

Of the reign of Venkaya-Chola Maharaja, a ^ton of the family known to histonans as 
the Telugu-Chodas, we have an inscription at Dongalasani in the Cuddapah District. It is 
dated in the 41st regnal year of the king and is wTitten in Telugu characters of the math to 
tenth century A.D. Among the members of this dynasty, this is the chief to tear the 

epithet Tehkanaditya, two of the later members who bore this epithet being Nanmehoda, 
the author of the Telugu work Kumatasan^havatn^ and Oppih-Siddhi IT who wasacontem” 
porary and probably a subordinate of Kakatlya Gapapati. _ ^ r n j j 

An inscription at Vemulavada in the Nizam’s Dominions is of the rciCT of Baddega 
of the little known family of the Chalukyas of Vemulavada. It consi_sts of tw'o Sanskrit 
verses and records the construction of a Jinalaya by Baddega for Somadev^urt of the 
Gauda samgha. Baddega is stated to be the fifth in descent from Yuddhamalla, the ruler 
of Sapadalaksha country. SomadevasGri of the r^ord is evidently identical with the author 
of YaiusfilakctchantpUj in the colophon of which it is stated that his patron was Vaddega, 
son of Arikesarin of the Chalukya family. 

Two Pandya records from Salaigram (Ramnad District), written in Vamluttucharacters 
of the tenth century A.D., are engraved on the door-jambs of the temple of Varagupa- 
TSvara at the place. One of them is dated in the 2nd-i- 1st (Jrd) y^r ^ the reign of the Paijdya 
king Koch-Oadaiya-Marar and the other is of the 15th+5th (20th) year of the reign of 


» Digest of Annual Report of Kannada Research in Bambap Province, IWtMi (1945), p. 366- 
* Indian Antiquary, XII C1SS3), p, 222. 
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^olamctioikon^a Vira-Paij^yar, i-C. Vira-Pandya *who took the head of the Cbola’. As the 
characters of both the records resemble each other very closely, it is probable that they 
were caused to be incised by the two kings who were not far removed from each other in 
point of time. 

In the Sundaresvara temple at Madura were found two Tamil inscriptions of Pandya 
Kulasekhara which register gifts of land as jmta-ka^i to the musicians belonging to the 
temple. One of the musicians who is given the title of Vaita^UVe^^a-Pdn^yii-VMyamdrayafi 
(= the chief-master of instrumental music to the king Vallaoai-Vctjra-Paijdya) is appa¬ 
rently the royal musician. In the other inscription are mentioned the follow'ing musical 
instruments: (1) vlra-maddalam, (2) nmddalam, (3) timiiaii (4) Mmakkalam, (5) kdiai, and (6) 
tiruchchiuitofn. These records are assignable to the thirteenth century A.D, 

^nrangam (Tiruchirappalli District) inscription of Chola Kulottuhga I is a Kannada 
record, dated in the 29th year of Kulottuhga I. It records a gift for lamps by an ofTicer 
bearing the titles of Kanna4a-sa}}d}u-vigrahi and Dan4andyaka of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. The inscription seems to throw light on the friendly relations that 
existed between the tw*o great dynasties, once hostile, the Cbojas and the Chalukyas, towards 
the end of the eleventh century A.D. Another inscription of the same Chola ruler in Telugu 
is at Gudimula in the West Godavari District. It gives the name of the king as Sarvaloka- 
sraya Vishouvardhana Maharaja and is dated 3aka i0l7 (= A.D. 1095-6) in the 35th year 
of the king’s reign. The date cited here would show that the king count^ his regnal years 
from A.D. 1061, which is known to be the last date of his father Rajaraja who ruled at 
Vchgi. This fact is important since it is held that Vijayaditya Vll, the paternal uncle of 
Kulottuhga I, seized the throne of Vehgi at the time of his brother’s death and placed his 
son ^aktivarman on it. The present record, on the other hand, would show that Kulot¬ 
tuhga 1 succeeded his father on the throne of Vehgi in A.D. 1061, thus disproving the view 
that Saktivarman usurped the throne. 

The Koni (Bilaspur District) inscription of Kalachuri Prithvideva 11 is a long praiasti, 
dated in the Chedi year 900 A.D. 1148-9), The village of Koni is near Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. The inscription records the erection of a Siva temple, SiyapaUcMyatana, 
by a Brahma^a called Purushottama, who is credited with many other simitar religious acts. 
It also registers the grant of the village SaldnT to the said Brahmana by the Kalachuri king 
Ppthvideva II. 

One record of Yadava Sihghana dated Saka 1156 was copied at Mantravadi in the 
Dharwar District of the Bombay Province. It is important as it provides the earliest 
epigraphical reference to the vachana or saying of the famous Lihgayat saint Siddha-Rama- 
nathadeva. 

An inscription from Chingleput District of the time of Vijaya-Gandagopala, a king of 
Kanchi (c. A.D. 1250), gives the inter^ting information that Karikaia-Chola settled at 
Mayilapptir 70 families including that of EJelasiiigaO- Elelasihgap's association with Mayi- 
I^piir is noteworthy as he is known to have been the merchant friend of Tiruvatluvar, also 
of Mayilappiir, author of the famous Tamil classic, the Kuiat 

A Hoysa]a record from the Tiruchirappalli District, of the 19th year of Ramanfithadeva 
A.D. 1273-74^ states that a goldsmith made a gift of a forehead-plate to the god of the 
village Perungu^i (Tiruchirappalli District) in gratitude for the restoration of the eyc-sight 
of his son who had lost it while he was young. 

The interest evinced in the formation and maintenance of libraries by philanthropic 
persons is revealed in the Srirangam (Tiruchirappalli District) inscription of PalappalH 
NTlaka^fha Nayakar. It records the founding of a library in the map^pa of the Rahga- 
nathasvamin temple at Srirangam by the chief. From another inscription at Jambuke- 
fivaram near Srirangam, this chief is known to have flourished in the fourteenth year of the 
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reign of the Hoysaja king Vira-Ramanatha (= A,D. 1268). The inscriplion also mentions 
thd installation^ in that very mani^apa, of the images of Hayagnva, Sarasvatl and Vyasa- 
bhagavan, the presiding deities of learnings by the same person. It is thus noteworthy 
that jnscriptional evidence to the existence of libraries in prominent temples, as laid down in 
the Agamas, is found as early as the thirteenth century A.D. 

Another inscription from SrTrahgam written in Grantha script and Telugu language is 
of the time of Kakatlya Prataparudradeva and is dated in Saka 1239, ft states that the 
king’s commander Dcvari Nayaka marched with an army to the south against the five 
Papdyas, defeated Vira-Ptlndya and the Malaysia Tiruvadi Kula^ekhara at Tirtivadikuoram 
and established Sundara^Pan^ya at Viradhavajam. The inscription is important in that 
it reveals the part played by the Kakatiya king in the internecine wars among the Pattdy^^ 
and in establishing Sundara-Papi^ya at Vlradhavalam. 

The benefactions of the Vijayanagara king, Virupaksha 11 (fourteenth century A.D,) to 
the principal deity of Srirangam. arc recorded in two Sanskrit verses engraved on one of the 
walls of the tempie at the place. The first of these is the same as the opening verse in the 
drama Ndrdyanfvildsa in which the sutradlidra introduces king Virupaksha as the author of 
that play. As this verse is apparently copied from the drama it may be surmised that the 
king took keen interest in popularizing his composition. 

That the raids of the Gajapatis of Orissa in the south extended as far as Srirangam is 
borne out by the SrTrangam inscription of Gajapatt Hamblra Mahapatra, As no in¬ 
scriptions of this family are found further south it may be taken that Srirangam was the 
utmost limit of their incursions into the south. The record is dated Saka 1386, Subhanu 
(= A.D. 1464), and states that this chief endowed the Srirangam temple with a gift of cows. 

From Ramgadh in the Sandur State (Bellary District) comes an inscription mentioning 
KumSra-Ramanatha, the hero of the Kannada poems Ktimdra-/tdnwndtimna’Sdi^atya 
and Paraddra-sodara-Rdnfana-Otarile. It is dated Saka 1450 in the reign of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara king Kfishnadevaraya and records the construction of a temple for the deity Rama- 
nathadeva at Hosamalcyadurga in memory of Vira-Ramanatha Odeya of Hosamale and 
other heroes who fell in battle along with him. Ramanatha Odeya is staled to be the son 
of Khatideraya Kampilar^a and Vira-Gujjala Hariharadevi and grandson of Mummadi 
Singana. This record, though removed in point of time by about two centuries from the 
time orRamanatha Odeya. is interesting inasmuch as it reveals the love and esteem with which 
this hero’s memory was cherished for generations. Ramanatha Odeya was famous as 
Kumara-Rama who valiantly fought against the Muslims just prior to the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara kingdom. The inscription affords epigraphical confirmation to the 
account found in the Kannada literary works mentioned above that he was the son of 
Kampilaraya. The place Hosamale, where the temple was erected in memory of Ramanatha, 
is evidently the present Rimgadh, formerly known as Rimanmalai (Sandur State, Madras 
Presidency), the fijidspot of the inscription. It may be noted that Ramgadb contains 
traces of a fortification. 

A Nishidhi inscription from Sonda (North Kanara District) records the death of the 
Jaina teacher Bhattakalaihkadeva who may be identified with the famous author of the 
Sanskrit grammar of the Kannada language. It is dated ^ka 1577. 

III. MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS 

Twenty potsherds discovered in the excavations at Arikamedu near Pondicherry (South 
India) bear graffiti. Though brief and mostly fragmentary, they are very important 
inasmuch as they supply specimens of the ancient Dravtdi script, allied to Brahml, as also 
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of the earliest writing in the Tamil language. A detailed and illustrated account of them 
has already been presented in Ancieni Iiiaia, no. 2 (July, 1946), pp. 109-114. 

Twenty-four potsherds from the Peshawar Museum were examined and found to 
contain portions of short dedicatory records of names in Khardshthi characters of about 
A.D, 200. Only in one case the writing is engraved, while in the rest it is painted in black- 
The engraved one reads- Budhamitrasay ‘of Budhamitra*, and seems to be a complete 
record. 

From Sunet in the LudhiSna District of the Punjab came a collection of twenty-eight 
terracotta scalings, mostly containing personal names like Sahkaranarayapa, Vish^jiudasa, 
etc., in the Gupta script assi|nable to c. fifth century A.D. 

A copper tray was received from the Rajasaheb of Jamkhandi State in the Bombay 
Province, bearing an inscription in Hebrew on its inner side. It gives a descriptive account 
of the history of Solomon’s throne and greatness. 

IV. MUSLIM INSCRIPTIONS 

During the decade under review about 200 inscriptions were collected, of which the 
important ones refer to the Julians of Delhi, Bengal, Gujarat and Malwa; the Ni ^am 
^ahs of Ahmadnagar; the ‘Adit Shahs of BIjapur; the Baihmanis of Gulbarga; the Barld 
Sfjahs of Bidar; the Quib ^ahs of Golconda ; and the Mughul emperors of India. They 
mostly deal with political, economic and religious history of the Muslim period and also 
shed soine light on important personages oiherw-ise unknown to history. Some of them 
are very interesting both from the paiaeographic and historic points of view inasmuch as they 
represent exquisite styles of Nasf^, Thutih and Nasia'Hqt give new regal titles of kings and 
even correct dates known from other sources. The more important of them are briefly 
noticed below in chronological order. 

Mathura, although plentifully rich in remains of the early Buddhist and Brahmanical 
periods, was commonly believed to possess no Muslim building of pre-Mughul time.^ An 
old Persian inscription, in verse, discovered in the tomb of Makhdum Shlh Walayat at 
Mathura, however, refers to a Muslim structure built at Mathura long before the reign of 
Akbar, It is unfortunately only fragmentary and the event referred to therein is not clear. 
Nevertheless, it mentions Sultan *Alau’d-DTn Kfialji with his title ‘Sikandar-i-Thani’ (Alex¬ 
ander 11), Gujarat and the mosque of Ulugh Khan, Since 'Alau’d-Din Khalji’s brother, 
Almas Beg, entitled Uiugh ]Oan, was deputed to conquer Gujarat * in A.H. 69? 
(A.D. 1297-9S), it is reasonably inferred that the record alludes to the Gujarat expedition 
and the erection of a mosque at Mathuri by that noble. Also, early Muslim inscriptions 
in India are generally in prose and rarely in verse; hence the importance of the epimaph 
under notice. 

Sulian Sfiamsu'd-DIn Ilj^as Shah of Bengal was the first independent king of Bengal, 
but his chroniclers are at variance about the exact year of his accession. Qhulam yusain, 
author of the Riant^s-Saldim, and Charles Stewart, author of the History of Bengal (l^ndon. 
1813), maintain that he became king in A.H. 746 (A.D. 1345-46), while others are inclined 
to place his accession about A.H. 7^ (A.D. 1339-40) on numismatic evidence. But the 
r^ent discovery of an Arabic inscription in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, mentioning 
the construction of a mosque in A.H. 743 (A.D. 1342-43) for a saint, named *Atau*l-Haq, 


' F, S. Grows®, Mathufa: A District Memoir, 3rdcd. (Allahabad, 1883), pp. 33-34. 

* Ziau*d'Dlii Baranl, T&rX^i-Finki Persian text (Bibliotheca Indiea, Calcutta, 1862), p, 251; TQnkh- 
x-FiriAta, Persfan text (Nawal Kishor Prtjss, Lucknow, 1905), I, pp. 102-03. 
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in the reign of Sultan Ilyas Shah, conclusively contradicts the date given by Ghulam 
IJusain and Stewart and tends to support the other ^ew. 

A Persian inscription from Bhef Dwilrka, a small island in the vicimiy of Okha Port 
in KSthiawa^. records the erection of a mosque in the reign of Sullan Rru? Siiah Tugbtuq 
of Delhi in A.H. 777 (A.D. 1375-76) at the instance of Sbamsu'd-Dm Dama|hani. It 
obviously corrects the date of Dama^anPs appointment as Governor of Gujarat which, 
according to the Tari^-i-Firi^ta^^ was A.H. 778 (A.D. 137(5-77), or a year later. 

An inscribed slab, found lying at Holsingl in the Indi Taluqa of the Bijapur District, 
deserves notice. Although undated, it bears the words ‘the boundary of Sultan ‘Amu’d- 
Din Ahmad Shah’ and is rightly supposed to have served as a boundary-mark of that king. 
Its historical significance lies in the facts that it establishes the tradition of the Muslim 
rulers of India to fix stone slabs carved with their names on the boundary of lheir_territories 
and that Bijapur formed part of the BaihmanI kingdom in the reign of *Alau’d-Dln Ahmad 
Shah TI (A.H. 839-62 = A.D, 1435-57). , , , . 

An interesting stone record of the time of Qhayath Shah Khaljl of MalwS (A,H. 880- 
906 — A.D. 1475-1500) has been recently discovered near the main gate of the Bhonrasa 
Fort in the Gwalior State. The inscription is bilingual—Persian and ^ndi—and contains 
a royal mandate sanctioning relief to his subjects in the form of remission of some taxes 
including the jizya and revival of usual worship, forbidding the slaughter of cows declared 
here as a ‘sin ’, and preventing acts of vandalism possibly in respect of some temple. The 
inscription is fragmentary but sheds some light on the relations of the ruler and the ruled 
during the sovereignty of the Muslim rulers of Malwa. 

Brings, in his English translation of xhtTarikh-i-Firishto^* gives A.H. 914 (A.D. Iw8- 
09) in The reign of Mahmud ^ah BIgarha of Gujarat, as the date of completion of the 
Jarni‘ Masjid at Champaner in the Pdnch Mahal District of the Bombay Province, In 
support of this he quoteJi three Persian couplets of a contemporary poet, the last hemistich 
of which contains the chronogram ^uiba-wa-mimbar (lit. sermon and pulpit) yielding 
A H. 914, Eminent modern scholars have accepted his views,* But a Persian epigraph, 
in verse, above the minor mihrab of the Jdrni* Masjid, which so far passed lor a 
Quranic verse on account of its intricately interlaced letters of the style of Arabic 

script clearly records the completion of the mosque in A.H. 924 (A.D. 1524), or ten years 
iater m the reign of Mupffar S.hah II, the son and successor of Mahmud Shah Bigarha, 
This’ epigraph settles once and for all the date of completion of the mosque, while 
the date A.H. 914, hitherto accepted on the authority of Briggs, may now be considered 
to relate to the installation of the pulpit in the elaborately ornamented central 
with a view to starting religious service in the mosque as early as possible pending the 

completion of other parts of the building. 

In the historical city of Fatehpur Sikri, where Babur staked his all on the bloody battle 
against Rana Sanga in A.D. 1527 and gave Sikri a new appellation ‘Shukri’ (‘Thanks- 
Rivinc*) to commemorate his hard-won victory over the Rana,* no monument of that 
Emperor’s time was so far identified with certainty. But a much wornKiut inscnpUon 
in Vmlth characters, recently discovered from the sieening of a welt in an out-of-the-way 


1 Briggs, TmhtA’FirisUta, English translation (London, 1829), I, pp. 455-56. 

a j Burscss, Muhammiulmt Afchitfctuft iit Cufonitt II (Areh. Surv. Ind,, New linpcnal Series, XXlli, London, 
1896), 42: Gaifmtr of the Bombay Presidency (Bombay, 1879),^, P- Cambridge History of India 

(Cambridge, 1928), lH, pp, 6J2-12. 

♦ AkbamSma, Persian teat (Cakutia, 1877), I, p, 105. 
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place near the AjmerT Gate, helps to assign the construction of the well to Babur m A.R 933 
(A.D, 1527) on his return from the battle against Rajaa Sanga. 

Near the Takya Masjid at Dldwana in the Jodhpur State stands a pillar which is the 
only remnant of a majestic gateway that existed there in the past. To it is fixed a tumble 
slab bearing a Persian inscription in verse composed by the eminent poet, Ni matu lm 
RasiilJ of Akbar's reign, and calUgraphed in Nasta'liii style by one Jan Muhammad. The 
epigraph is chronogrammatic* * yielding A.H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-92), and contains ‘Abu 1* 
as the Kunmyat of Emperor Akbar instead of his usual epithet ‘ Abu’l-Fatb . 

In the lOianqah of Hazrat Tarilan at Nagaur in the Jodhpur State there are four Persian 
inscriptions in Nasta*l[q letters in relief concerning Mir Muhammad Ma ^um Nami, a well- 
known inscription-writer of Akbar’s reign. One of them is written by Nam and the rest 
by his son, Mir Buzurg, who, tike his father, was a good calligraphist. Of these, two are 
of sufficient historical value. NSmi's own epigraph speaks of his deputation to ‘Iraq in 
A.H. 1010 (A.D. 1601-02) as a (Chamberlain or Minister), a fact not traceable in 

contemporary records. The other inscription by Mir Buzurg mentions Nami s compila¬ 
tion of a collection of five poems, entitled ^mnsah, from which sjs^imens of verses have 
been quoted, and also records Nanii’s return from the embassy to Iran in 1013 A.H. (A.D. 
1604) corroborating the date given in the Akbaniama} 

Two inscriptions, one in Persian and the other in Marathi, have been discovered from a 

well at AsJjtur in Bidar assigning the construction of the well to a royal officer, named 
Jagapat Rao, during the reign of Mirza Wall Amir Barld Shah at Bidar in 1018 A.H. There 
is a difference of opinion among the historians about the title of this king: according to 
Haig,* ‘All Band Shah was the title ofthe last king of Bidar who ruled from A.H. 1018 
(A.D. 1609-10), whereas therr 7 rft 7 i-i-/iVMmand the BasatTnu's-Salafin are united in calling 
him as ‘Mirza Wall Amir Barid ^ah* and the latter view is su^iported by these two epi¬ 
graphs which are also beautiful specimens of style of writing so highly prized in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is also interesting to note that Maratha officers 
wielded much influence at the court ofthe Barld! kings of Bidar with the result that there had 
been extensive use of Maralh! in oflicial documents and epigraphical records of that period. 

Two inscriptions dated A.H. 1045 (A.D. 1636) and one dated 1046 A.H. (A.D. 1636) 
have been found engraved on rocks in the ancient Satm^li hill-forts in the Nasik District^of 
the Bombay Province. They contain the names of fourteen hill-forts built by Nizam Shahi 
kings of Ahmadnagar to defend their territory against the encroachments of neighbouring 
States and assign their conquest to Allah Yard! Khan Turkman in the reign of Emperor 
Shah Jahan. One of them gives the 12th of Shawwal, A.H. 1045 {20th March, A.D, 1^36) 
^‘the date of the fall of Chandor fort and thus corrects the date of the event (16th of the 
same month of the same year) as recorded in the court-chronicles of .^ah Jahan.* These 
are important records containing elaborate historical data which are generally corroborated 
by the court-chronicles of Shah Jahan. 

Along the frieze of the outer porch of the PTwan-i-Khas in the Agra Fort is a long 
inscription in elegant Persian verse inlaid in characters. It is of con¬ 

siderable interest not only on account of its elegant composition by Mirza Talib Kallm, 
the poet-laureate of .Shah Jahan, and its exquisite penmanship, but also because it brings 
to light an important fact otherwise not known to history. The Tuzuk-i-Jatianglri* (ot the 
Memoirs written by Jahangir) mentions the installation of a gold chain, called the cJ*** 


' Akbar/tSftta, III, pp. *25, 836, 
s Cumhfidg^ Wstory of fndiat Of, p. J09. 

* Mulla 'Abdu'l-HamW Lfihorl, (Bibliotheca Tndica, Calcuiia, 1867), 1, p, 146. 

* Tuzuk-i-JohdiigM, Persian tc^t (Altgsirh), pp- 3-4. 
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(Chain of Justice), by that emperor in his palace in such a way that the other end of it 
kept hanging outside the Agra Fort on the riverside to enable the oppressed to pull it 
unobstructed* The emperor would thus call the aggrieved immediately to his presence 
and redress their grievances, ft was commonly believed that the above practice probably 
did not survive Jahangir, But the fifth and sixth couplets of the inscription under notice 
clearly suggest that the Chain of Justice continued to exist also in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
as they say, 'The path of tyranny is absolutely closed (and) by his Chain of Justice oppression 
is stopped. I am proud of the Chain inasmuch as, by the King’s equity, it is ever ready to 
do justice to those who seek it.’ 

Two Persian inscriptions of the reign of Emperor Aurangzlb discovered from the 
Golconda fort in the Hyderabad State deserve notice inasmuch as they not only refer at 
some length to the first siege of Golconda by Prince Muhammad, son of Aurangzlb, in 
A.D. 1656 but also hint at the chief reason, not oihefwise known to history, of the Mughals 
raising the siege and concluding a treaty with * Abdu’llah Qulb Shah of Golconda. * Among 
the nobles of the king (Aurangzeb),* says one of the epigraphs, 'there was one, Mlr-i-MlrSn, 
who had promised to conquer the fort and make it over to the king within three days 
By the Divine decree a gun-shot struck the body of Mlr-i-Miran in such a 
manner that he expired in that very entrenchment (from where he was bombarding the 

fort). Three days after his death a treaty was concluded.’ This shows that the 

Mughuls had to come to terms with ‘Abdu’llah Qutb Shah because they could not afford 
to prolong the siege on account of the death of their able general. 

A Persian epigraph fixed to the mMb of S^ah Chang! Madarl's mosque at Didwana 
in the Jodhpur State mentions the completion of the mosque _on the 7th of Zihba|ja, 5th 
regnal year of Sultan Muhammad Mua'izam Sbah Bahadur ‘AJamgir. The inscription is 
of much historical value inasmuch as history is silent about Sultan Muhammad Mua‘z 2 am 
Shah Bahadur ever assuming his father's title ‘Alamglr ('the Conqueror of the World’). 
Only two coins in the coin cabinet of the Central Museum at Lahore ^ style him as ‘AlamgTr 
H, but the authenticity of this view was doubted. This epigraph, however, supports the 
numismatic evidence and makes an interesting contribution to our knowledge. 

The ALluru (Krishna District) inscription of M!r Jumla is an interesting record written 
in Sanskrit, which testifies to the tolerance and respect shown by the Muslim rulers for the 
religious practices of the Hindus. It states that Mir Jumla Muhammad Syed Nawab who 
was an officer under ‘Abdu'llah Qulb Shah (of Golconda) of the seveniwnth century A.D. 
had a sarvatbmukha‘yajiia performed by Vemuri AnanianSrayapa Somayajin and granted him 
an agrahdra for the teaching of the yidas and Mstras and for extending hospitality to 
strangers. The merit of the gift is assigned to the SuUan. 

In the Khanqah of Ha^at Tarikln at Nagaur is a large stone slab bearing a Persian 
quatrain inscribed in ornamental Ihultho-Naskh characters in relief. Although not of 
historical value, it is of some palaeographic interest and is a good specimen of 
pre-Mughul ornamental calligraphy. The letters which must, as a rule, stand alone have 
been soloined to the succeeding ones merely for ornamental purposes that they baffle the 
reader at the outset. The quatrain pathetically requests the visitor to offer a prayer for 
the supplication of the dead. 


1 of Coim m Pimjnb Mus^ui^^ fOxford^ 1914), O* pt, TI, pp. 273^ 276^ 
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SISUPALGARH 1948: 

AN EARLY HISTORICAL FORT IN EASTERN INDIA 


By B. B. Lal 


The Excavations Branch of the Department recently carried out excavations at an eariy 
historicai site called iijSupdlgarh, near Bhuvane^var in OrissOy already famous for its medieval 
temples, and brought to light a stptare fort with an excellent lay-out and an elaborate system 
of gateways. In the following pages is presented an interim report on these excavations, 
summarizing the results and indicating their importance in the history of India in general and 
of Orissa in particular, A fidl report with detailed drawings and several other photographs 
will be published later. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 

At present one of the outstajidiii| problems of Indian archaeology is to bridge the long 
gap that separates the Indus Valley civilization of the third-second millennia B,C. from the 
cultures of the early his torical period (c, fourth century B.C.), If we could find sites which 
m^y have the remains of the HarappS culture at the bottom and of the early historical 
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period at the top with continuous occupation between the two, the problem w'ould be easy of 
solution. But that being not the case, the problem has to be tackled digging several sites 
and grouping them into two series, namely, (i) sites with the remains of the Harappt culture 
at the bottom and those of later cultures overlying them, and (it) sites with the remains of the 
early historical period at the top and of earlier cultures underlying them. Thus, with two 
fixed points, one at the bottom and the other at the lop of the chronological scale, and 
working from the know n to the unknown, in the former series upwards and in the latter series 
downwards, it would be possible to build up a sequence of the various ancient cultures 
which would ultimately fill up this gap. 

Such a culture-sequence, however, may have to be based mainly on the evidence 
of pottery (and in some cases of other industries as well), since, as experience tells 
us, coin-evidence becomes rarer the farther we recede into the period tefore Christ. 

A beginning in the direction of ceramic stratigraphy of the early historical sites 
was made during the 1945 excavations at Arikamedu near Pondicherry in French India.^ f 
Here the local ceramic industries were duly classified in chronological order on the basis 
of their stratigraphical relationship with a characteristic Mediterranean ware called the 
Arretine whose import into India falls between A.D, 20-50, Amongst the local wares 
thus dated were dishes of a distinctive type bearing on the inside of ibe base concentric 
rings of roulettcd pattern, a design characteristic of the Arretine ware and evidently borrowed 
from it. This ‘roulettcd ware* * was again discovered in 1947 at Brahmagiri (Mysore State), 
where k provided a datum-line for the local Andhra, Megalith and Stone Axe cultures.* 
Thus, a reasonable advance was made in the building-up of a time-table of South Indian 
cultures of a few centuries before and after Christ, 

But how to proceed to the northern plains, where evidence for bridging up the gap is 
likely to be obtained, was the problem. Amaravatl, in the Guntur Dtstrict of Madras, 
was already known to have yielded the rouletted ware.* Ptgre, about 1J miles to the w'esi 
of the site of the famous Buddhist stfipa are the remains of an ancient townshijp, which in 
all probability represents Dhanakataka of the inscriptions. An excavation of this habi¬ 
tation-area was evidently the next step, since, with the rouletted ware as the fixed point of 
chronology, the culture-sequence of the site would have been easily worked out and the 
chain thus carried as far north as the bank of the Kfish^a river. But with a view 
to hurriedly canying the evidence further north, excavations were undertaken dunng 
April-June, 1948, at the site called SiSupSlgarh, near Bhuvaneivar in the Orissa Province. 
Happily this proved more than a success, since not only were the rouletted ware and other 
dating fketors duly discovered but an excellently laid-out fort of the pre-Chnstian era 
was also brought to light. 

The work was carried out by the Excavations Branch of the Department under my 
direction with assistance from Dr. Y. D. Sbarma and Messrs, B. K.. Tliapar, N, R. Bancrjec, 
R C Km and K. V. Soundara Rajan. Over forty research-students and attaches from 
v^ious Indian Universities and institutions, as also from China and Ceylon, joined the 
excavations The Orissa Government provided facilities for the work and deputed Mr. K. C. 
Panierahi and a few other University lecturers to participate in the excavations. The 
pottery has been classified by Mr. S. C. Chandra ; Mr. K, Deva has written the section on 
coins * Dr. A. S. Altekar has contributed a note on the gold coin ; and Mr, B, K, Thapar has 
written the section on miscellaneous finds. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to Mr, B, 


1 Afuiatt India, no. 2 (July, !W6), pp. 1711*' 

» Ibid., no, 4 (July 1947-Jaauaiy 1448>, pp. iSOff. 

* Ibid., no. 2, p. 49. 
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Saran, surveyor; Messrs, R. Singh and L. Dutt, draftsmen; and Mr. S. G. Tewari, photo¬ 
grapher. 

In the following pages is presented a preliminary report on these excavations, sum¬ 
marizing the results and indicating their significance in the history of India in general and 
of Orissa in particular. 

2. THE SITE AND ITS ENVIRONMENTS 
(Fig. I and pis. XXVU-XXIX) 

The ruins of SiSupalgarh (literally, Siiupal Fort), 20® 13' 30" north lat. and 85® 51' 
30' east long., are located about li miles to the east-south-east of the town of Bbuvane§var, 
District Puri, Orissa. While going from the Lihgarflja temple towards the Daya river along 
the Puri road one sees about a hundred yards to the left the impressive fortification-wall 
rising some 25“30 feet alwve the surrounding plains. The fort forms a rough square on 
plan. Oriented approximately along the cardmal directions, each of its sides measures 
about three quarters of a mile long, thus enclosing an area a little over hair-a-square mile. 
The contours clearly suggest the existence of corner-towers (pi. XXIX A) and eight large 
gateways, two on each side, besides about the same number of smaller openings 
(pi. XXIX Bj distributed all over the perimeter. The gateways are so placed that if the 
distance between two corner-towers of any side is trisected, a gateway will be found at or 
near each point of trisection. Such a disposition clearly suggests a regular planning not 
only of the fortifications but presumably also of the streets inside, which are likely to 
have run east-west and north-south, connecting the opposite gateways in a grid-pattern. 

Owing to soil-deposits accumulating during centuries of constant occu|mtion the ground- 
level inside the fort is about 15 feet higher than that on the outside. But it may be pointed 
out that traces of ancient habifetion in the form of pottery and other objects are obtainable 
in a fairly wide area even outside the fort. On the north, potsherds can be picked up as far 
as the Brahme^var temple, while on the west they continue up to the Bhuasni temple 
(see fig. [), On the south as well as on the east ancient habitation docs not seem to have 
extended far beyond the defences. Thus, the fort, while being too large for a mere citadel 
enclosing only the royal palaces and attached residences,, did not accommodate the entire 
population, a considerable section of which dwelt outside its confines. 

The fort is circumscribed by the waters of a streamlet called the Gangua or Gandhavati. 
The main current, which flows past the western side of the fort (fig. 1 and pi. XXVIIl), 
has its source in the hilly tracts to the west of Manche^var, some € miles north of Sisupalgarh, 
and Joins the Daya river 7 miles further south. Whether this main line of the stream is 
natural or diverted, it seems fairly reasonable to imagine that the builders of the fort, 
taking advantage of the proximity of this stream, trained its waters around the northern, 
eastern and southern sides of the fort, thus producing a moat with a perennial supply 
of water. 

To the south-south-cast of the fort, at a distance of about 3 miles as the crow files, 
lie the Dhauli Hills, where on a low granite boulder are inscribed the edicts of Emperor 
ASoka.' After his conquest of Kalinga, which entailed immense loss of human life, ASoka 
decided not to indulge in any such warfare in the future. He turned a Buddhist and also 
took steps to propagate that religion amongst his people by such means as inscribing edicts 
on pillars and rocks at several places throughout the empire. At Dhauli, the edicts were 
addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali who were asked to read them out to the public on 


* E. Hultzsch, Corpus Jnscn'ptionum Indicarum, 1 (Oxford, 192^, pp. S4Q'. 
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certain specified occasions. Seemingly therefore an ancient township hereabouts bore the 

”^”^Again^^about 6 miles to the west-north-west of 6l5upaig^h are the Khan^agin- 
Udayaliri’Hills which contain several large a^nd small caves. One of them, 
Hathifiumpha or Elephant’s cave, contains the famous 

narrating the principal events of his life year by year. Another cave, th.- “ 

pura cave, bears an inscription which shows that it was excavated und^ the _ 

aueen of Kharavela. This shows that these caves and also the habitation-ar^ somewhere 
in the neighbourhood pulsated with life during the couple of ccntunes tefore Christ. 

Amidst these environments of the pre-Christian era lies the ^iSupai fort; but not much 
was known about its antiquity until it was revealed by the present excavations, 

1 L- rtrfurirtiitlv nnllefrtefi ffOiTL the SltC WCfC S^VCrSrl btsds 



anTI?me°Sry the site by several antiquaries but tto 

?hronologicS horizon was not recorded. The site, however, was known for ns potentiaUues 
and the present excavations have confirmed them. 

**♦••** 

The present name of the fort has evidently been derived from the name of a small 
village. giSupal, located in the eastern sector of the fort itself. The view that the was 
constructed by King SiiupSla mentioned in the MahSbhSrata or by SiSupila Kesan of the 
KeSri dylsty doc! not hold good, since, as the excavations revealed the 
the site did neither go back as early as the MahSbharata period nor continue as late as the 

*^^^The^p^sibility of SiSupSlgarh being identical with either Tosali of the ASi^an edicts 
or Kalinaanagara of KhSravela’s inscription or both may, however, be considered. But it 
must be stated at once that no inscription or other authentic evidence so far tee 
obtained to settle the proposition either way, Thm, only circumstantial evidence may be 
lined which however, cannot be conclusive by itself. , „ . - 

At DhauU, opposite the granite boulder bearing the ^ 

stretch of land where one can find traces of ancient habitation in the form ea y p _ ^ 
Ind other antiquities. Similar remains are also obtainable along the southern 
of the hill. A systematic excavation of these areas might leveal evidence regarding th 
identity of the Mauryan or pre-Mauryan town ofTosali. One ther^ore feels indited 
wait iot the result of such an excavation rather than hurriedly locate Tosali elsewhere. 

To turn to the possibiUty of SiSupSlgarh representing the site of Kalinganagara. The 
Hathigumpha inscription does not say anything ateut the distance ^5® 

city oTKalinga from the Khan^agin-Udayagiri hills_ and therefore ^^e city could te 
anywhere—far or near—irrespective of the locaticn of the inscription. If the city was 

somewhere in the neighbourhood, the claim of Siiup^lgarh has to be taken 

tion. According to the inscription, Kalinganagara was provid^ with fortifications and 

King KhSravela repaired the gateway and fortification-wall which had been damaged by a 

storm Now, no fortified town of comparable date except SiSupalgarh is known 

S^boul .b’e Khan<Jagiii-Udayapri hills; secondly the ^a«i»n d^ 

and subsequent repair of the southern gateway-fiank of the fortification (below, p. uh 

I The -boat-shaped* bead and teimcutta bulk refemd to here a« in ite Asutosh MuKum, Univcrdiy of 
Calcutta. 
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PLATE XXVII 



Fhoioftraph: Air Sumy <?/ hdla Oum Dum 


Air-VKW ofSisitpiilsitrh, I94S, A, ttw Hehitaiimt Ana {SP f); B, the Cuttins across the Defraces 

{SP //).' C iltc excaraied CateMur {SF IF): aiui D, fhf Jifr of the tmnolitbic piUars, Tiie :igraig ham! 
* arautiil the fort is a sinam!ei, ptohahh an ancient moat. Scak f ^ app. 3/0 yds. 





PLATE XXVIII 


To face plate XXIX 



f^ounj. bdcl^ 
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PLATE XXIX 



A. Siiupatgarb: north-west coraeMowvr with the stream in the foreground, looking north-east 



B. Siiupdlgarht one of the smalter ofmtings in the western defences, with the Lihgardja 
temple in the background, looking west 
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The HahUaiion Area {SP /), shnwing two hiocks of hotms with a weU of earUer peFioti in between 
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On the.e pieces of circumstantial evidence, a presumption is raised in favour of Sifiupafgarh 
being identijra] with ancient Kaiinganagara. But, indeed, nothing can be ccnclusively said, 
until some definite evidence is forthcoming from the site itse:If- 

3. SCOPE OF THE WORK AND A SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 

The present excavations were designed to ascertain: (n) the culture-sequence and chro- 
nology of the (b) the nature and fonnation of the defenceSi and (r) the plan of one of the 
gateways, Wjth these objectives, three separate areas were selected for operation. For 
(n), digging was done well in the interior of the fort in an area which was expected to reveal 
vertically the maximum length of occupation (SP I, marked A in pi, XXVII), For (A), a 
trench was laid across the fortification-wall at one of its highest paints, between the two 
gateways on the western side (SP 11, marked B in pi. XXVII). For (c), the gateway nearer 
the north-west corner^tower on the western side was taken up (SP IV, marked C in 
pi, XXVIl), since, besides being in a fairly good slate of preservation, it had the practic^ 
advantage of being close to the Cutting across the Defences (SP II) for any subsequent 
correlation. 

The excavations revealed that the site was occupied from the beginning of the third 
century B.C, to the middle of the fourth century A.D, Throughout this occupation there 
was one integral culture, although, no doubt, there were gradual changes in some of the 
industries. For example, the bnght-red polished ware, characteristic of the earlier levels, 
began degenerating in fabric and technique about the beginning of the second century A.D. 
and gradually changed over to ill-fired, ochre-washed ware at the end of the same century. 
And, as was only to be expected, by the beginning of the third century A.D. some old 
pottery-types fell into disuse and were replaced by new ones. 

The defences were erected at the beginning of the second century B.C, In Phase I, 
they consisted of a clay-rampart, some 25 feet high and over 110 feet wide at the base; in 
Phase II, a 4-6 feet thick covering of lateritc gravel was added on to the top of the clay- 
rampart ; while in Phases III and IV the clay-filling was retained by baked brick revetments 
on either side. The defences remained in use till about the abandonment of the site, 
although towards the latter part they had structurally degenerated. 

The Gateway, constructed of large well-dressed laterite blocks, had a passage about 
25 feet wide between the flank-walls and was provided with two gates, one near the entrance 
and the other about 1(X) feet further back. Immediately behind the former gate w-as a 
guard-room(?), while adjacent to the latter gate was an ancillary passage meant presumably 
for controlled admission at late hours. 

The site, as a whole, is a remarkable one and large-scale excavations, spread over a 
period of at least three to four field-seasons, are necessary to bring to li^t a reasonably 
good picture of it, 

4, THE HABITATION AREA (SP I) 

(Fig. 2 and pis, XXX, XXXI A and XLI A) 

With a view to discovering the culture-sequence of the site, from its beginning to the end, 
excavations were undertaken in a 60-foot square area lying well in the interior of the fort 
(marked A in pi. XXVII). This was sub-divid^ into nine 20-foot squares, of which some 
were completely excavat^ and others only panially. Vertically, most of these cuttings were 
carried to a depth of 14^ feet below the suifsa^, at which level the sub-soil water was en¬ 
countered. Deep digging was done only In a limited area, 12 by 6 feet, in one of the squares 
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where the natural soil was reached at a further depth of 10 feet below the subsoil water. 
These 24^^ feet of occupational deposits unfolded the story of a culture which was essentially 
the ^me throughout, but had, as might be expected, its own stages of adolescence, maturity, 
decline and subsequent decay. 

(i) The Periods (fig. 2): thejr outstanding features 

On the basis of the pottery, which is usually the most distinctive industry of a culture, 

the Siiupalgarh culture can be subndivided into the following Periods, from the bottom 
upwards; 

I. The Early Period represents the formative stage of the §i5«palgarh culture, which, 
through a process of evolution, matured in the following Period, IIA. The pottery in the 
Early Period was essentially plain, devoid of any decorations whatsoever. It was largely 
wheel-turned and varied in colour from dull-grey to terracotta-red. Since digging in these 
deep levels was restricted to a very small area other finds were not many. Similarly, no 
structural remains were encountered, but that should not necessarily mean that the buildings 
in this Period were made of some perishable material like timber. It is, however, 
important to note that there were no defences at ^iSupalgarh during this Period., 

IIA. The Early Middle Period presents the ^iiup§lgarh culture in its full bloom. Herein 
the pottery got sophisticated and certain evolved made their appearance as the industry 
advanced. There was predo^ance of the bright-red polished ware which was well 
tired and nicely finished. Besides, incised and applied decorative patterns were also used. 
The black-and-red ware of the ‘megalithic’ fabric appeared for the first time at SiSupalgarh 
at the beginning of this Period On layer 20). Further up in the same Period (in layer 12A) 
was found the earliest specimen of the rouletted ware. From various levels of the Period 
were obtained terracotta ear-ornaments, iron implements of peace and w-ar and beads of 
agate, camelian, quartz, etc. Structures, constructed of large chiselled laterite blocks, were 
observed at four different levels, but, since digging in them was essentially vertical, no 
detailed plans were recovered. The presence of brickbats indicated the use of bricks for 
constructional puiposes, but no brick structure as such was met with. 

Associated with the late levels of this Period was a pottery rins-well, li feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a stone^:tab with a central aperture of the same diameter as the 
mouth (pi. XLl A). The well continued to be used in the following sub-Period, KB, and 
was then buried under structures of Period HI (pi. XXX). 

The most significant event was the construction of the defences at the beginning of this 
Period. What particular circumstances led to this construction cannot be deternuned in 
the present state of our knowledge, but the moment must certainly have been a remarkable 
one in the history of the site. 

IIB. The Late Middle Period shows the SiSupalgarh culture in a stage-of decline 
and transition. The bright-red polished slip, so characteristic of the pottery of the 
preceding Period, became increasingly weaker, while in some cases ochre-wash was used 
instead of the slip.. The decorative patterns, too, deteriorated in respect of variety and 
execution. Mention, however, may be made of the occurrence in a late level of this Period 
(layer 7) of three specimens of ‘ northern black polished ware V This ware is found in 
abundance in the Gangetic plains, and its presence as far south as ^i^upalgarh, though 
m a very restricted degree, is significant. 


1 Ancient InJia, no. 1 (January, 1946), pp. 55ff. 
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In addition to terracotta car-omaments, iron implements and beads, which were also 
obtained in the preceding Period, two new classes of objzcts, namely, glass bangles and 
terracotta bullae were met with, TTie earliest date for glass bangles in India has not yet been 
finally determined. No example has so far been reported to have come from a level prior to 
the beginning of the Christian era, nor do the earliest l^iSupfilgarb examples carry tis any 
farther, since they come from a level which is ascribable to the first or second quarter of the 
second century A.D. It may, however, be noted that glass beads have been recorded at 
Bhir Mound (Taxila, West Punjab) as early as the fifth century B-C. 

The terracotta bullae fall into two classes: one, with animal figures, and the other, 
with human heads. The latter variety is important since the heads seem’to have been 
imitated from those on Roman coins. 

III. In the Late Period the bright*red polished ware of the preceding levels practically 
changed over (but for a few exceptions) to one with red or yellowish-red ochre-wash. This 
change in the outer appearance of the ware coincided with a change in the layout of the 
structures. Normally, these would indicate a change of culture but there was a very 
significant piece of evidence pointing to the contrary: an overwhelmingmajority of the pottery- 
types and decorative patterns, both incised and applied, remained unchanged. Besides, 
no other industry, e.g. terracotta ear-ornaments, iron implements, beads, etc., showed any 
abrupt change. It indicated, therefore, merely a transition in the fabric'and general ap¬ 
pearance of the pottery and not a change of culture; and the signs of this transition were 
already manifest in the preceding Period, when the bright slip had become insipient and 
the texture had started becoming coarser. Nor does the change in the lay-out of the 
structures necessarily mean a change of culture. At the most, it would suggest a break in 
the occupation which might be only local and not extending over Ihe whole site. 

As stated earlier (above, p. 67), digging in the lower levels was generally restricted to 
snmU vertical pits. But in the_ late levels a fairly intelll^ble plan was obtained. Two 
adjoining^ houses, built cf laterite blccks and lying north and south, were exposed with a 
2'foot wide space between then\ (pi, XXX). This narrow space cannot be taken to 
represent a lane; it only shows that the owners of the two houses did not like to have a 
common partition wall ^ It may be recalled here that such a practice was recorded by 
Kau(ilya in his Arthaiasira^, and similar instances are also found in the ruins at Sirkap 
(Taxila, West Punjab) and elsewhere. 

The northern bouse consisted of two rooms, measuring 10x 8 feet and 10 x? feet 
respectively, with a verandah, 19x8 feet, in the front. This house continued to be used 
till the late le\'ek of the Period. Details of the southern house were not clear, but it had an 
over-all dimension of 33x25 feet. In course of time, repairs and even replanning of the 
hoi^c took place and two such readjustments were noticed. Towards the fag-end of the 
Period were built some baked-brick houses, in one of wMch can still be teen a door-sifi 
(pi XXXI A). 

Mention may also ^ made of the occurrence in this Period of an etched camelian 
tead (to be illustrated in the full report) and two fragmentary terracotta coin-moulds 
(pi XLIX A and p, 99), the latter throwing light on the method of casting coins in ancient 
India, 

(ii) Chronology (figs. 2 and 3) 

Jo compute the chronology of the site, evidence from all the cuttings, namely, the 
Habit at ton Area (SP I), the Cutting across the Defences (SP U) and the Western Gateway 


* R. Sbamaiastiy, Kautiljia's Arikaittstra, Text (Mysore, 1924>, p, 166; TranskUon (Bangalore, 1929). 
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(SP rV)i has been pieced together. Several dated or datable objects were recovered, and 
since they occurred at different levels, from the bottom upwards, every one of them served 
as a cross-check for the other. The folfowing type-finds provide the main evidence: — 

(I) the rouletted ware, 

(it) the black-and-red ware, 

(lii) a coin of Huvishka (p. 98, no. 9), 

(iv) a gold coin imitating the Kushan type fp. 97, no. I and pi. XLVin A), and 

(v) ‘Puri-Kushan * corns (p. 98, nos. 10-13 and pi. XLVIlf B. 5). 

The earliest example of the rouletted ware from Si£up£1garh are comparable in form, 
texture, colour of the slip, and general appearance to the earliest examples of the same 
ware found at Arikamedu during the 1945 excavations.^ The Arikam^u examples, on 
the basis of their association with the imported Arretine war^ are ascribablc to the first 
or second quarter of the first century A.D. But the rouletteo vvare was not as prolific at 
SiSupaigarh (where in all twenty sherds were obtained) as at Arikamedu. Very likely, 
it was an imported item brought along by inland or coastal trade from Arikamedu or AmarS- 
vati or some other place in south-east India. (The coarser examples of the ware found in 
the late levels might have been produced locally.) However, in view of the close 
resemblance of the earliest I§i£upa1garh e.xamples with the earliest Arikamedu ones, the 
two cannot be far removed from each other in point of time; and it is reasonable to assign 
the earliest specimens from ^:£upSlgarh to c. A.D, 50, with a margin of a decade or so 
on either side. Thus, the lowest level which yielded this ware, namely layer 12A, can be 
said to have accumulated between A.D. 40 and 60 (fig. 2). 

Another important piece of evidence is provided by the occurrence on this site of the 
black-and-red ware of 'megalithic’ fabric. So far no megaliths have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of ^i£upl'garh,,and at present the only probable explanation seems 
to be that the ‘mcgalithic’ pottery was brought oyer to ^i^upaigarh by Mme occasional 
visitors very pro^bly from the South, where megaliths occur widely and in abundance. 

The Indian megaliths have been and still are, to a considerable extent, a baffling problem 
in so far as their zone of origin, subsec^uent diffusion and, above all, dating are con¬ 
cerned. The 1947 excavations at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli revealed that the Mcgalithic 
culture had reached northern Mysore towards the last quarter of the third century B.C. , 
There are other megalitliic sites further up in Hyderabad and northern Madras, but since 
they are not so precisely dated as the two mentioned above, they may not be used in the 
present context. Furthermore, some mcgalithic pottery-types from ^i£upalgarh (though 
these are not the typical ones) are comparable to similar types in the same ware from 
Brahmagiri and Chandravalli. Thus, even in the absence of a very definite link (traceable 
through various sites when proceeding northwards^ between the Mysore sites and SiSupSl- 
garh, it is reasonable to assume that the *mega!ithic* ware began reaching the latter site at 
the end of the third or early in the second century B.C. 

TTiis date for the earnest black-and-red ware at Si^upttgarh can be cross-checked, 
though only indirectly, by another evidence. Between the lowest rouletted ware, dated to 
c. A.D. 50, and the lowest black-and-red ware, intervened 10 feet of occupational deposits. 
To lay down an equation between the depth of deposits and the time taken for their accumu¬ 
lation is rather hazardous, but, on general grounds, these 10 feet of regular occupational 
strata cannot be expected to have accumulated in a period of less than two to three centuries 
(unless they represent a mere dump, which in the present case they did not). It could. 



1 Ancient India, no. 2 (July, 1945). pp. 45fr. 
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however, have taken longer for their accumulation, but the lower limit for the black-and- 
red ware at SiSup^garfa is already conditioned, as shown above. Thus, a date about 
200 B.C. seems to be a reasonable estimate for the first appearance of this ware on the site.. 

Between the low^t layer yielding the black-and-red ware, namely, layer 20, and the 
natural soil were another 4 feet of deposits, bearing the remains of the Early Period of the 
Siiupalgarh culture (fig. 2), To determine the span of this Period in years would, again, 
be a matter of conjecture. However, in the general context of the site, a century or so 
would seem a reasonable duration. 

Thus, the initial date of the site goes back to about 300 B.C. with a margin, if any, on 
the earlier side. 

Now to the upper limits of the site, fn the Habitation Area, as seen above, the earliest 
layer yielding the rouleited ware can be dated to c. A.D. 40-€0. Between this and the 
present surface were lO-l 1 feet of deposits, representing, from the bottom upwards, the 
upper levels of Period IfA and Periods FIB and III resp^tively. Nothing precisely datable 
was obtained from these strata in this cutting. But in the corresponding strata of the 
Cutting across the Defences at SP 11 (fig. 3) were found two securely datable coins. One of 
them, a copper coin of Huvishka in a worn out condition (p. 98, no. 9) lay in layer 3B, 
about below the surface. This coin can be dated to the last quarter of the second 

century A.D. The other, a gold coin bearing a standing Kushan figure on the obverse and 
a ‘Roman^ bust on the reverse 97, no. 1) was recovered from the foundations of a wall, 
the floor*level of which (top of layer 3) is about 3 feet below the surface. This coin is 
ascribable to the second-third quarters of the third century A.D, 

The uppermost limit of the site is determined by the presence of the so-called ‘Puri- 
Kushan’ coins (of copperi in the latest levels of the site. At the Western Gateway (SP IV), 
a lump of four coins of this class was obtained from the debris overlying the ancillary 
passage. Another coin of the class lay in the deposits which had accumulated after the 
latest road-level in the main passage had gone into disuse. To these coins, a date of about 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. can be assigned, and that date, derivatively, represents 
the upper limit for the site.' 

In sunmary, SiSupalgarh was occupied between c. 300 B.C. and A.D. 350. The 
various Periods may be dated as follows:— 

I (Early Period): c. 300-200 B.C, 

IIA (Early Middle Period); c. 200 B.C-A.D, 100. 

IIB (Late Middle Period): c. A.D. 100-200. 

Ill (Late Period); c. A.D. 200-350. 

5. THE CUTTING ACROSS THE DEFENCES (SP 11) 

(Fig. 3 and p!s. XXVII, XXXI B-XXXIV A and XXXV) 

In order to ascertain the character of the defences, a trench, 240 feet long and 20 feet 
w'idc, was cut across the fortification-wall at one of the highe.st points between the two 
gateways on the we.stern side (pi, XXVH, marked as B; and pi. XXX A, marked as A). For 
over 80 feet the trench was carried into the interior of the fort in order to trace the various 
strata of occupation and to correlate them with the Phases of the defences. The natural 
soil was reached at a depth of about 50 feet from the highest point of the cutting and this 
necessitated digging through nearly 14 feet of subsoil water (pi. XXXIV A). 


’ There are, however, some titeraiy references indicating that the site was under occupation even during 
the modteval tnnss. But, as seen above, the excavations have not yielded any corroborative evidence. 
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PLATE XXXr 



B. Cuniae SP 11: tlttse view of the hMes ot the top of ehy remport 
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The Cutting across the pefatces {SP /O. skewing: A A, day rampart. Phase f: BB, iaterite gravel. Phase II 
and CC, inner brick revetment and mtai-packing. Phase III 
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PLATE XXXrtI 



The Cutting across the Defences {SP //>, Yteyefram outside, shewing; day rampart. Phase /; 8, taterhe 
gravel. Phase ll; C, fallen (outer) brick irvetment. Phase til; and D, revetment, Pluise IV 
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Pre-defence deposits 

The excavations revealed that the defenc« did ^fe,^ 

^/vseneatirsn nf fhc Site Betwecii the natural soil and the first Pnase oi me aetences 

intervened 5-6 feet of occupational d^osits, which* * on the basi^f the pottery contained m 

them, represented the Early Period of SiSupilgarh culture. There was no black-and-red 

ware in these pre-defence levels. 

The Phases of the defences 

If the picture presented by this cutting may be taken to be a representative one, the 
defences fell into four main Phases, although, no doubt, there must have been occasional 
local repairs at several points on the perimeter. 

Phase L In the earliest Phase, the defences consisfi^ of a massive clay-rampart over 
25 feet high at this point (as it survived now) and 110 feet wide at the base (marked A 
in oh XXXH and XXXIH). The sticky clay and earth used for its construction seem to 
ha;^ been dug out of the area which now lies close outside the rampart. Si^h a process 
must indeed have been very economical, since, while on nne hand it 
mnnev which would have been required for the transport of the clay from a distant place, 
h simllta^neously produced, on the other, a ditch around the defensive walU Mention 
of siJh forts with moats around them has also been made by Kautilya m his Artlmiastra, 

Owing to constant weathering, the original contours of the ram^-w^had anc^^^^ 
been lost, but, from what is left of it in the present cutting, it seems that the fla^h 

ramp and in one build with it, rose a rather ste^ wall whose angle of mchnation (37 -W 
tTife vJirtical) is indicated by the outer face (&. 3). But to have confirmation on tbs 
point, it would perhaps be worthwhile to have another similar cutting elsewhere on the 

*^’^On?hftop^onhfr1mpart-wa^ occurred a series of roughly cjrcul^ holes each about 
a foot deep and 10 inch^ wide, arranged at regular intervals of 1 foot 10 inches 
/rtic VXXI B and XXXin They were found packed with laterite gravel and covered with a 
Sinhyefofeut Th"ir exaet^urpose U iideed difScuIt to deternrine without further 

evidencCt.^ the date of the clay-rampart, there is a significant piece of evidence, 
the black-and-red ware was entirely absent from the pre-defence deposits, it occurred in 
he fi SUufiSon ^er contempoJary with the rampart. It at» ■" 

gonstituibg the upper part of the rampart, but was again not to be found m its mam bod^ 
Now while the main mass of the rampart was built essentially out of the niaierial excavatw 
from'the ncighbouiing pre-defence layers, the stuff lying on its top and m the fcst layer con¬ 
temporary w?th it accumulated presumably duritig the proems of constructioi^ Ae 

in this building-debris were ev&ently associated with the builders th^selm. T^us the 
construction of the rampart was more or less synchronom with the arnval of 
red ware at the site, thatabout 200 B.C. (above p.71). Denvativeiy, therefore, the defence 
at Sifiupllgarb came into being somewhere in the first quarter of the second century B. , 

Ut was intended to ascedam TuUy this poinl by canying the i™ch wcU milside^ defcruii-e 
owing to the proximity of ihc tiuUah. doci^^igging through ihc subsoil water could not 
limited resources at disposal. A strong pumping machine and more adequate funds would have helped 

laic the ditch with the ^rcnces, ™ _ lojox 

* R. Shnixtasaitry. Kautliya's ArthaiOstra. Teal (Mysore, 1924), p, 51 ; TranskUon (Bangalore, 1929>, 

p. 50. 
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PLATE XXXV 




photograph; Dr, ¥, D. Sharma 

A. Air-view of a part of the western ikfettces^ showing: A, the Cutting across the lyefettees 
(SP fl); and Bt the trenches at the Gatenvy (SP /K) 
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PLATE XXXVn 



Westtm C^ttwny {SF ifO* fori 0f ihe noftliem gaftway-Jfankt Iwkmg 
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Western Gateway {SF fV)t souihrensi comer &fthe southern flunk^ showing Itsterite basement with superstructure 

of bricks 
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PLATE XXXIX 




yVfSteffi Gateway {SP iV) : tnier sappartiiig pari of i fie B. Wtstern Gateway [SPIV): npatrs la the outer /ace 

xoiitfiem flank 0 / the siauthem j^ank 
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A. Efilrance to the H^estem Gateway {SP fF}: the sutvey-pole is placed in one of the 
door-sockets, while the tefr-tiaiut fgore stands in a probahk gmrd-rODm 



B, The mtmolfrhic pillars 
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Phase II. During this Phase a 4-6 feet thick layer of laterite gravel was added on to 
the top of the clay-rampart marked B in pis. XXXII and XXXIII. Such a feature was also 
noticed at the Western Gateway and elsewhere In the sections of some of the monsoon- 
^lles round the periphery. The Phase does not seem to have been a long-lived one. 

phase III witnessed a change in the make-up of the defences. Two brick watts, 26 
feet apart and respectively 2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches thick (the thicker one being 
on the outer side), were built at the top of the laterite gravel and the space between them 
was filled up with mud and earth (marked C on pis. XXXII and XXXIII). Towards (he 
interior of the fort and also on the outside can be seen the builders’ ramp, 3-4 feet thick, 
which also helped to retain the brick walls. In the course of time, more materia], including 
brickbats, was added to these ramps to hold the walls vertical. The Phase seems to 
have come to an end about the middle of the first century A.D. as is indicated by the presence 
of the earliest example of the rouletted ware in a layer which accumulated subsequently to 
this Phase. 

Phase IV does not seem to have immediately followed Phase III, since a collapsed 
revetment of the latter Phase (pi. XXXV B)had been completely covered up, and possibly 
forgotten, before the revetments of this Phase came into being. These new revetments 
were built against the slope of the defensive mound and had a stepped exterior. Scrappy as 
they were, the^ just helped to keep up the show. The glory of the defences had gone, but 
their shadow hngcred on. 

The cutting yielded some valuable information regarding the date of the site in general. 
Above the rouletted ware (p. 71) were found, in succession, a copper coin of Huvishka dated 
to the second half of the second century A.D. (p. 9B, no. 9) and a gold coin bearing a 
standing Kushan figure on the obverse and a Roman head on the reverse and ascribable to 
the second half of the third century A.D. (p. 97, no. 1). Overlying the latter coin were 4-5 
feet of occupational deposits representing a period of a century or so. The regular 
occupation of the site ceased somewhere about the middle of the fourth century A.D., while 
the defences seem to have ceased functioning even earlier. 

6. THE WESTERN GATEWAY (SP IV) 

(Fig. 4 and pis. XXVU, XXXIV B, XXXV A, XXXVI-XL A and XLI B) 

As stated elsewhere (above, p. 64), the fort had eight large gateways, two on each side. 
Of these the one nearer the north-west corner on the western side was taken up for excava¬ 
tion (pi. XXVII, marked as C; and pi. XXXV A, marked as B). Here, the two ends of the 
main defensive wall turned outwards and each joined the heel of a massive L-shaped , 
gateway-flank built of laterite blocks of an average size of 6 >c 2x 1 fcct.» The longer arm cf 
the Hank measured 160 feet and the shorter one 63 feetv while the width was roughly uniform, 
being 27-28 feet. The passage flanked by the two longer antis took the form of a slow- 
rising ramp, about 25 feet widq^ Though it provided a straight access to the interior of 
the fort,* * the entire system was well-organized from a defensive point of view* 

There were two gates, one near the entrance and another further back at a distance of a 
little over lOO feet. Though no remains of door-leaves were obtained (for presumably they 
were made of wood), door-sockets were duly identified (pi. XL A), the width of each gate 

• Though only one gateway was excavated, surface indications are that all the eight gateways bad a roughly 
identical plan. 

* This Js imtikc the eurved passage discovered at the HarappA ettadd duritig 1946^ or the one to be seen on 
Uie eastern side of ihe defences at Ksiii^Unbl. 
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being 13 fcet,^ Immediately behind the first gate, and built into the southern flank, was a 
room (?), 9| feet long and 6 feet wide* *^ 

Sations cut across the passageway revealed several successive streets which were made 
up either by ramming hard mud or laterite gravel or, as noticed in two or three cases, by 
paving with brickbats. No stone paving was, however, recorded. Cart-tracks were ob* 
served at various levels; in the example illustrated here (pi, XXXIV B) the gauge measured 
4 feet 6 inches. 

Adjacent to the inner gate, and pierced through the northern flank, was an ancillary 
passage, 5 feet 3 inches wide.- It had a stone floor and was approached by three steps from 
the contemporary street-level, Tt appears that the entire passageway was open to the sky 
except at the two gates where the length of the portals was indicated by the rectangular 
blocks projecting from the longer arms of the l^s^ped flanks. 

The entire system at the gateway may be imagined to have functioned as follows. At a 
certain fixed hour in the night, the inner gate was closed, stopping all vehicular traflic 
beyond this point. Pedestrians could, however, get in or out through the ancillary passage. 
A little later, the outer or main gate was also closed, w hile the guards at its back probably 
still remained on duty. 

To come hack to the shorter arms of the L-shaped flanks. These had a solid base¬ 
ment, 14 feet high, made of laterite blocks. Immediately above the basement was a super¬ 
structure of baked bricks surviving to a height of twenty-seven courses, i.e. nearly S feet 
(pi. XXXVIII). Several plano-convex bricks were also found in the fallen debris of the 
superstructure (pi. XLI B), Access to the top of these structures was had by means 
of well-built flights of steps going up cither way from the main passage (lig. 4 and 
pi. XXXVI). 

Both the L-shaped flanks had onsets at the base along the outside only. At one 
point as many as four offsets were noticed, while three were exposed throughout. (It was 
not ascertained how many more offsets there were below' the present water-level which 
was encountered at the fourth course.) The uppermost offset had a scries of small holes, 
rectangular or roughly circular, arranged at intervals of 5-6 feet (pis. XXXIX A and B), of 
which the purpose is not clear. 

During their lifetime, the structures at the gateway were repaired on several occasions. 
At one place on the outer side of the southern flank was observed a subsidiary wall built just 
to support the falling arm (pi. XXXIX A). The most notable fall, however, was that of the 
western face of the shorter arm on the south (pi. XXXIX B), The destruction over here 
seems to have been a sudden and violent one. The entire face had collapsed and, to hold 
the rest of the structiuc up, an emergency aid was rushed to the spot. Bricks and 
brickbats were piled up against it in all sorts of ways, and it was only at a later stage that 
regular stone facing was provided. That these parts of India are subject to occasional 
cyclones is well-known, and it is not unlikely that such an occurrence may have been 
responsible for this large-scale destruction’. 

The cuttings in this area also provided some important evidence for determining the 
upper limit of the site. In the debris, immediately overlying the latest road-level in the 
passage were found some ‘Puri-Kushan’ coins, ascribable to the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. This clearly shows that regular occupation of the site came to a close about 
that time. 


t Tbc western end of the soutbem flank had largicly bm destroyed and no more than the foundation-slabs 
Wore available. Hence it was difficult to ascertain wbethcr it was really a room or an ancillary passage srmilir 
to the one adjacent to the inner gate. However, this point can be verifl^ if another gttteway is cxcavaietL 

* Cf. above, p. 66. 
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7. THE MONOLITHTC PILLARS 

Towards the centre of the fort (pi. XXVII. marked as D) can be seen a group of sixt«D 
monolithic pillars of latcrite, some of which are still standing mtacL ^ 

mo?e -than ?he slumps remaiu {pi. XL B>. No “«v“Uon was done ^ 
unlikely therefore that the stumps of many more may be lound puned m ■ 

Pieht of the nillars forming roughly an east-west row, mark the norjthern edge of the otitire 
mfa rpproxWteiy ^fldxlo feet, covered by the group. Or, the north-e^t. the 
«Amhlnnre of a chamber (9 feetxSJ feet) is produced by the location of four pillars at 
the corner-points. The remaining pillars lie to the south on a slightly raised ground, but no 

'’‘‘“^hSa'lfer^fhSgl.t rfft"pHb“aS^ « '-H5 feet. Of this, a length of « 

feet m the botiom and also of >3 feet at the top is 2f foot square m ^tion whi e t he remmn- 
infi portion is faceted (with the exception of a couple of pillars which are ^cular^ 
the ^ces numbering from eight to sixteen. On some of the pillars can be ^ ’SS! 
of the type common at Bharhut and SSnchi and also in a few examples m the Khardag^" 
?MayagIrTeav^ Across the top. these pUlars have a horizontal socket, seemingly m- 

tended to hold superimposed beams or rafters. . - , , 

As already stated, no digging was done in this area, but it looks as though a pillared 

hall stood here once. / 

8, THE POTTERY ^ 

(i) Introduction 

The pottery from Sisupalgarh is essentially nlain. Painted wares are entirely abseut, 
and decorations, but for some simple incised anti applied patterns, are not common. It is 
usurIIv whccl-'tu.rncdi s^vg for ^ few cxcoptionSu * * j 

Two ceramic industries, variations of an essentially integral culture, are not^ed. 0 

these the most prolific is a type of polished bright red ware, fine and well-fired. This ware 
S in ^ aCe the earliSt ocSupation-levela nf the site, tUl in the upper levels tits 
^erlappcd by a degenerate and crude ceramic industry, which typoio^cally ‘S the same 
as the preceding one, but is distinguished mainly by coarser ware, indifferent firing a^ 
red or yellow ochreous slip. The most distinctive type of vessel, and one which can 
called typical of the SUupalgarh culture, is a * knobbed’ vessel, possibly a bowl-cm-hd, 
usually in grey or greyish black ware with or without concentric groovings on the inner 

'^^*^&^and-i^ w^e with^br Jht%\?shed surface is characteristic mainly of Period II^ 
though a limited number of sherds of this fabric also occur m Penod IIB It 
mentioned that these black-and-red-ware sherds bear resemblance in fabric, texture and 
shape to the megalithic ware of South India.* 

A noteworthy ceramic evidence from Siiupalgarh and one which helps in fixing tne 
chronology of the site is the occurrence of the ‘rouletted ware’ in well-stralified deposits. 
As at Arikamedu (Pondicherry), where it was first discovered,’ this ware occurs here in wo 
varieti^. Those from the lower levels have a brighter black polish, while the upf>?r l^e 
ones are invariably grey with inferior finish. It seems that sherds of inferior fabric are locai 
imitations, while those with brighter polish may have been importations. 

I Under my geacral gutdaox. ihis section has been prepaied joinily by Messrs. S. C. Chandra and B. 1^' 
Thapar. 

• Ancient /ndfd, no. 4 (IW?-**), pp. 207£f. 

* Ibid., no. 2 (1946), pp. 45ff. 
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Three sherds of the ‘northern black polished’ ware also deserve mention. In the 
Ganietic plain, this ware is usually associated with the Mauryan levels, while at Bhir Mound 
(Taxila I) it seems to have started as early as the fifth century B.C.* Here, however, these 
sherds have been found roughly in the same horizon as the rouleticd ware, an cccurrencc 
which remains to be explained. 


(ii) Characteristics of the pottery of Periods I-III 

Period I 

The pottery from Period I of the ^iSupSlgarh culture is essentially plain and decoration 
is entirely absent. The predominant ware is generally dull grey or red in colour, polished 
in a few instances. Firing, except on a few indifferently-baked sherds, is good. Stray 
fragments of polished black ware also occur in the Period but become more prominent in 
the early levels of Period IIA. The occurrence of black or grey sherds with or without 
concentric grooves on the inner base round a central knob needs inention, as this type 
persists in all the occupation-levels of the site and is characteristic of SiSupalgarh ceramics 
in general (pL XLVI B; fig. 6, 1 and fig. 8. 12). Black-and-red ware which occurs in 
the make-up of the defences (Period IIA) is significant by its absence m this Period. 


Period IIA 

There is no basic difference between the ceramic industry of this Period and the pre¬ 
ceding one. However, the introduction of certain evolved types as the industry progressed, 
the initiation of applied and incised decorative patterns and the comparative predominance 
of brightly polished red ware deserve mention. A subsidiary ceramic industry mostly 
confined to Periods IIA and B has a pinkish buff slip with a fine core showing certain 
evolved types. Special mention may be made of the occurrence of the bJack-and-red ware 

of the ‘megalithic’ fabric. , r , t u u ^ uu ui v u ^ 

In the early levels of this Period were also found a few black sherds with a highly polished 

surface though not comparable with the almost metallic lustre distinctive of the ‘northern 
black polished’ ware. In a late level (fig. 2, layer 12A) we have the notworthy occurrence 
of the rouletted ware, providing an important dating evidence for the site. 


Period IIB 

The pottery from this sub-group differs from the preceding one by its coarser ware, 
indifferent firing and a distinct change in the slip from polished bright red to weak red 
Moreover the variety of types and the wealth of incised decorations now show a marked 
decline The imported rouletted ware and three sherds of the‘northern black poli^shed' 
ware are importam finds of this sub-Period. How the former helps m dating this Period 
has already been discussed above (p. 71); the presence cf the latter as far south as 

Siiu^lgarhjs st^ificant.^ Period consists of a turtle-shaped spouted vase with a strap- 
handle (fig 5). The fabric of the pot, including the weak red slip, agrees with the general 
character of the contemporary pottery. 

Period III 

In contradistinction to the pottery from the earUer levels, the p^tery of (his Period is 
definitely crude and lU-fired, representing a degenerate industry. Though there are very 


1 Ancieni tmlia, no. 1 (1946J. pp* 55E 
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few ty^lo^w! change, the fabric and firing have undergone a marked decline. The 
polished or weak red slip of the preceding levels is now replaced by a thin slip or 

wash of red or yellowsh ochre. Incised decorations have become less frequent but follow 
the same p^terns. Their execution, however, on cruder ware gives a weaker efiFecl. A 
few rouletted sherds of coarse grey fabric, obtained from this Period, are presumably local 
mutations of the imported ones. Black'^and-red ware is to tall y absent from this Period. 


(iii) Select examples 

-t collection of pots and sherds from the various Periods of the SiSu* 

palgarh culture is here illustrated; an exhaustive classification will be published in the final 
rc^jpoFC ■ 

Figs, 6 and 7 

1. Bowl or lid of greyish black ware with inner central knob. The type occura in aU Periods and is charac- 

I™*!? Siiupalgarh cci^cs. It (to « vay restricted extent) also in red ware which varies from 
bnght red in Penod DA to weak red m Period m. In a fairly targe ninnber of examples concentric 
groovM are also seen round U» central knob {%. 8, 12). See alL> pi. XLVI B. ^ 

^ and sides tapering to a restricted isc^base; from a middle 
level of Period lU. SLght modificalions of this type, however, occur in all the Periods, 

Vanant of the above from the same level. 

Shallow bowl with sharpened rim and disc-base; from a middle Icvd of Period IlB 
Fragment of a bowl of ^li^Jjlacfc wore with thin sharpened rim and triangular'eramto on the exterior; 
firaD^ early level of Penod HA. Bowls of this type, with variants but without occur in all Uw 

sharpened and slightly everted rim and Ibttencd base; from an early 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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£. 


9. 


ThB 


7. Fragment of a bowl of red ware with flaring rim; from an early level orPeriod IIB- Variants of tWs type 
occur in all the Periods. 

Fragment of a basin of red polished ware vrith nail-headed rim; from an early lev'cl of Period X. 
type with variants survives through all the Periods. 

Fragment of a basin of red ware with everted rim; from an early level of Period 1. The type with 
v ariants occurs in ah the subsequent Periods. 

t l0.ft Fragment of a bowl of grey ware with eitemally beaked rim. The type is peculiar to Periods I and 
HA only. The present example belong to the earliest level of Period IIA. 

1 1 L Rim-fra gm ent of a vase of dull red ware externally chamfered; from an early level of Period L Variants 
of the type continue to occur even in the upper levels. Analogues come from AhichchhatrS, stratum 
/ vm, ascribable to c. B.C. 300-200—cf. Andeat India, no. I (1946), p. 42, fig. I, lOA. 

'412, Fragment of a vessel of brownish red ware with a weak rib below the flaring rim; from an early level of 
Period I, The type with slight modifications occurs in all the Periods. 

113. Fragment of a vase of greyish black ware with beaded, out-tumed rim; from an early level of 
Period L Variants of this type, also in red ware, occur In all the Periods, 

%A]4. Fragment of a vessel of polished black ware with flared rim and multt-groovcd shoulder; from a tower 
level of Period HA. The type in red ware occurs also in Periods IIB and HI. 
t} 15. Fragment of a vessel of dull rod ware with flanged rim and weakly corrugated shoulder; from a late level of 

Period IIB. The range of the type, however, is between Periods HA and HI, 
r Iti. Fragment of a vessel of dull red ware with sharply carinated neck; from an early level of Period HA. The 

type, however, starts from Period I and continues throughout, 
r, 17. Fragment of a vessel of polished black ware with everted rim and boldly grooved shoulder distinguished by 
oblique inctsions; from an early level of Period HA. The type with similar decorations also occurs in 
Period HB. 

a 18. Fragment of a vessel of polished black ware with oblique incisions on the shoulder; from an early level of 
Period HA. The type, with modifications, continues right up to Period HI. 
e )9, Fragment of a vessel of pinkish buff ware with out-turn^ beaded rim and grooved shouldt^ ; from a late 
Icvd of period HA- 

20. > Fragment of a vessel of dull red ware with beaded rim and vertical shoulder; irom a middle level of Period 

nr. The type, however, exists even in Periods HA and HB, 

21. A Fragment of a dish of greyish black ware with incurved sides and sagger base; from an early level of 

Period HA. 

22. A Fragment of a bluntly carinated dish of grey ware; from a pit contemporary with a late level of Period 

HA. The type, in red ware, occurs also in Periods HB and HI. 

• 23. * Fragment of a bowl of polished black ware, distinguished by undercut rim; from an early level of 
Period HA, 

24,^ Shallow bow] of dull red ware with thkkeiu^ rim and rounded base. The type is present in Periods 
HA-Hl. The present example is from a late level of Period m. 

Variant of the above, with internally collared rim and bluntly carinated profile; from an early level of 
Period HB, 

Bowl of duH gr^ ware with vertical rim ; internally corrugate sides narrowing to a flat base; from a late 
level of Period TIB. The type, however, continues even in Period HI. 

Lid of polished red ware with expanded rim and flanged waist ; from the same level as above. The typ^ 
however, starts quite early in Period HA Similar lids have been found at Arikamcdu, Brahmagiri and 
ChandravallJ > date from first to third century A. D, 

Same as above except for the featureless lip aud internally corrugated sides; ft^om a late level of Period 
HL 

29. Same as above in pJnldsb buff ware ; from a late level of Period HA. 

30. Bowl of poL'shed red ware with thick out-tumed rim and ring-bBSe; from a late level of Period HB. 

,/3l. 0 Shallow bowl of reddish huff ware with splayed out rim and flat base; from a late level of Period HB. 

/32. Shallow bowl of dull red ware with inlem^y corrugated sides and disc-base; from a middle level of 

Period HB. 


25. 


26, 
V 27. 


•y4 


* Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), p. 67, fig, 23 ; no. 4 (1947-43), p. 240, fig. 28 and p. 283, fig. 48. 
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33. > CariDsted vase of dull red ware with everted rim. Thougb the specimen illustrated iserc is Irom an 

early level of Period HI, the type both in red and grey ware also occurs in Periods IIA and IIB, 

34. Fragment of a unique bottle-imckcd .vessel of polished red ware with grooves in the interior; from a tower 
/ level of Period llA. 

35. Basin of dull red ware with thickened dnruig rimi from a middle level of Period ED. Similar basins 
/ also exist in Periods DA and DB. 

'36. Basin of buff ware with nail-headed rim extemally grooved; from a pit contemporary with a late level 
of Period DB. The type with modiBcations, however, is present in all the successive levels. 

37. Fragment of a vessel of bright polished red ware with incurved thickened rim; from a late level of Period 
IIB. 


33, i Carinated vase of duU ted ware with imperfectly flat base; from a middle level of Period HB. The type 
continues in Period DI. 

39. Fragment of a lid of brownish red ware with internal knob (reconstructed from roughly similar exampks 
, at Arilcamcdu).! 

MO. Fragment of a vase of pinkish buff ware with pedestal-base; from an early level of Period DB. 

41. Small vase of dull red wore with featureless rim; from an early level of Period OB. 

42. Bowl of grey ware with slightly sharpened rim; from an early level of Period DB. 

43. Fragment of a unique vessel of brownish red w'are with thick, internally beaked rim and (edged shoulder; 

from a middle level of Period fIB. 

44. Fragment of a vase of brownish red ware with iiitcmaUy lodged rim; from an early level of Period IIA. 

45. Fragment of a unique long-necked vessel of pinkish buff ware; from a middle level of Period DB. 

46. Neck-fragment of a vessel of poUshed red ware with out-turned rim; from a middle level of Period DB. 

47. Rim-fragment of a vase of dull red ware; from an early level of Period 01. 

43. ii^ Fragment of a dish of grey ware, heavily grooved both intcmally and extemally; from an early level of 
Period DI. 

49. '^Small vase of red ware with ont-tumed rim* lodged shoulder and rounded base; from a late level of 

Period ID. 

50. Ud of red ware with short vertical lip; from a middle level of Period ID. 

Sl.io^Cerioaied vase of greyish buff ware with internally corrugated sides and disc-base; from a late level 
of P eriod in . 

52 . Fragme nt of a basin of red wart with sharply incurved rim; from a late level of period IIT. 


(iv) Black-and-red ware 

The excavations produced a fair Dumber of sherds of the distinctive black-and-red 
*megalithic’ fabric. Most of these are too fragmentary to indicate any determinate shapc- 
but wherever a section is available the type has been illustrated. Of the eleven specimens 
illustrated, nos. 1, 7 and li (fig- 8) appro^mately correspond to types CS, T88-89 and 
T90 respectively of the firahmagiri Megalith culture* and no. 9 (fig. 8) to M8 of the 
Chandravalli Megalith culture.* At SP I, the earliest sherd of this fabric occurs in 
layer 20 (fig, 2). In the same section, 10 feet higher up, in layer 12A, rouletted sherds 
were found. The range of the black-and-red ware sherds is within Periods IIA and HB. On 
SP II the ware is entirely absent from the pre-defence layers and occurs only sporadically in 
the top stuff of the clay-rampart (Phase I), indicating thereby that the arrival of the black- 
and-red ware was roughly synchronous with the building of the defences. In aU subse¬ 
quent Phases and the successive levels associated therewith, the ware is fairly represented. 

The date of the Indian megaliths is still a problem to archaeologists, but during the 1947 
excavations at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, the megaliths of that area were assigned to a 


t Attcieni India, ao. 2, p. 67, fig. 23. 
s Ibid., no. 4 (1947-43). pp. 207ff. 

> Ibid., pp, 274-7. 
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period between c. 200 B.C. and the first half of the first century A.D.‘ The black-and^red 
ware at SiSupalgarh seems to represent a northward extension of the same general ware 
from the south and its arrival at this site may be assigned roughly to the beginning of the 
second century B,C. 

The following represent the range of the types:— 

Fig.S 

1. Fragment of a bowl of black-and-red ware with sharpened rim and apparently rounded base, roughly 

comparable to Brahmagiri megaUthic type C8 from a lower level of Period BA- 

2. Fragment of a bowl of btack'and'ied ware with slightly out-turned rim and ptominent ribs below the 

neck; from the make'Up of Phase ET of the Defences, Period HA. 

3. Fragment of a bowl of blacfc-and-red ware with everted rim and multi-gioovcd shoulder; from the 

make-up of the clay-rampart. Phase T, Period UA. 

4- Fragment of a bowl of blaek-aud-ied ware with flat rim and prominent cordon round the body ; from the 
make-up of Phase IH of the Defences. Period tta. 

5. Fragment of a dish of btack-and-red ware, extema% grooved below the rim and disdogitisbed by thicker 

section and flat base; from the same deposit as above. 

6. Fragment of a dish of bkek-and-red ware apparently with flat base; from the same deposit as above. 

7. Fragment of a dish of black-and-red ware with internally collared rim and sagger base, roughly compainhk 

to Brahmagtri megalitbic type 783-89®; from the same deposit as above. 

8. Fragment of a dish of black-and-red ware, distinguished by its concave sides; from the c?™* *- deposit as 

aimve. 

9. Fragment of a carmated dish of hlack-and-red ware with low girth and sagger base, analogous to Chandra- 

valli megalithic type M8 *; from an upper level of Period IIB, 

10. Fragmen t o f a bowl of black-and-rcd ware with a weak cordon round the body; from an upper level of 

Period HB. 

11. Fragment of a dish of btaek-and-red ware with incurved sides and sagger base, comparable to Brahmagiri 

megalithic type T90 • ; from the top level of Period IlB. 

(v) RoULETTm WARE 

^ Sherds with the rouletled pattern provide one of the important data by which the local 
Si^upalgarh pottery _ can be dated. This ware was first discovered at Arikamedu, where it 
lay in association with the imported Arretine ware (from which it seems to have derived the 
rouletted pattern) belonging to the first half of the first century A,D. The fabric and form 
of the SiSupalgarh rouletted sherds show unmistakable identity with the known rouletted 
ware from Arikamedu, Brahmagfri and Chandravalli, and it is reasonable to assign the 
lowest examples from SiSupaigarh to c. A.D. 50. In the limited area of excavation, 
however, only seventeen sherds were obtained, besides three found on the surface. Of 
these, two each were obtained from sites SP IV (the Western Gateway) and SP 11 (the 
Cutting ^across the Oefences). OF the remaining thirteen sherds recovered fromSP I \the 
Habitation Area), no fewer than nine were from layers 7 and 6 (fig. 2) a deposit r©' 
presenting an overall thickness of 3 feet. The earliest piece, however, c^e from level 
12A (fig. 2). The three specimens from the upper levels have an inferior ^cy fabric and 
presumably are of local manufacture. 


1 Andtnt India, no. 4 (1947-4®), p. 202. 
® Ibid., p. 210, fig. 9. 

• Ibid., p, 233. fig. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 275, fig. 43. 

« Ibid., p. 233, fig. 24. 
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All the sherds bearing the roiJetted pattern arc listed below:— 


PL XLIl 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 , 


Sherd with two concentric bands of roidetttd pattern, the outer bcii^ diamond-shaped; from an upper 

tevel of Period nA (bycr 12A of fig. 2), , , jm^t o 

Sherd with two concentric bands of roulctted pattern; from a middle level of Penod IIB (uyer 8 of 2). 
Shetd with two concentric bands of rouleltcd pattcri^i froin tlic top level of Penod IIB (layer 7 of \ 
Sherd with one band of roulctted pattern; from a kvd associated with Phase III of the Defences, Period 


HA. 


Sherd with one band ofrouktted pattern; from a pit coniempormy with the top level of Period IIB (layer 

7 of fig. 2>. , , , 

Sherd with a thin band of roulettcd pattern; from tlic same IctcI as no. 3, ^ 

Sherd with one band of ronktted pattern; from a level associated with Penod IIB at the Gateway. 

Sherd with one band of roulctted pattern; from the same level as no. 3- . ., ^ (... 

Sherd with two coneentric bands of roulettcd pattern; from a level associated with Phase III of the Derenccs, 

lO-l 1. with a single band of roulettcd patient; from an early level of Period m (layer 6 of fig. 2). 

12. Sherd with one band of roulctted pattern: from a level associated with Penod HB at the Gateway. 

Dish with incurved sides having a band of weak roulctted pattern correspondmg to Ankamedu Type 
P; from the same layer as nos. Id and 11 (also fig- 8,13). 

Sherd with one band of weak rouleltcd pattemr from the saine level ^ 


5. 

6 . 
7. 
S. 
9. 


13. 



Sherd 

It is a stray find- _ t ^ 

1 g-20. Sherds bearing one band of roulctted pattern; coUocted from the surface. 


Fig. 8 


13. Same as no. 13 above. 

(vi) Decorated sherds 

The following plates Ulustrate the range of incised and applied 
SiSupalgarh pottefy!^ As stated above, decoration is 

it is co^onin all levels but shows the greatest frequency m Period IW. ThcpruKip^ 
patterns include incised oblique combings, oblique slashmgs, applied bands of finger-ttp 
or cord-pattern and rectangular notches arranged m oblique rows. 

PL XLin 

1. Red-shpped sherd, dororated with obUque slashes; from Period HA. The paUem is common to Periods 

E)tu'*^Spt)ed sherd with oblique slashes, a varialion of the almvc; from Period m. 
DuUred-sUppSsbcrd decorated with an applied band of finger-tip pattern; from Period HA. p 

RSd^SwshJ^*^ wSi*t^apptied bands of cord interspersed with finger-Up pattern; from Period 

UL The pattern is common to Periods II and HI. „ , . „. to Periods 

Buff-slipped dierd with finger-tip and chain pattern; from Period EA. The pattern « common 

R^-^p^' sherd with finger-tip endosod by msm of cord^nc^from Period HA. 

Rim of ped-slipped vessel with zig-zag pattern tn relief; from Penod HB. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


6 . 

7 . 


Aiicieni IndiOf no. 2 (1946). PP* 
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S. Sfaerd of black ware decorated with triaRgular ooiches; from PcricuT IIA. The pattern is common to 
Penoda IT and 10. 

9. Dull rod-sJjpped sherd with three rows of long chain and fit^cr-iip pattern; from Period HB 

10. Red^slippcd slKrd with triangular incisions; from Period HA, The pattern is common to Periods H and lET. 

11. Polis^ red-shpp^ sherd with faint oblique combings; from Period HA, The pattern is common to 

Periods n and HI. 

12. Red*slippcd sherd decorated with incised ladder-pattern: from Period HA, The only example iccovered. 


PI, XUV 

^ ™ decorated with incised oblique and vertical lines; 

horizontal rows of oblique notches on the body; from Period 
15, Sherd decorated with incised criss-cross pattern on the rim; from Period HB, 

I?' SheS^^T^ decorated with bands of elongated finger-tip pattern; from Period HB. 

17. saerd or rc4 wane with horizontal rows of notches; from Period IIA 

decorated in relief with a horizontal row of star-pattern enclosed in cLreks 
to K Of nail-tip unprcssions; from Period HB. The only example recovered. 

«>«‘vemioiialized floral pattern below a horizontal band of notches ; 
jrom t'enod HI. The only specimen recovered. 


PI. XLV 

Same as above with bigger rectangles; from a middle level of Period HA 
Vamuon of the rectangular notch pattern; from a middle level of Period HA 

mtmpcrsed with oblique indentations; from a middle level 

^ horizontal rows of incised loop-pattern; from Period HB. 

f oblique bands enclosing rectangles below a horizontal applied 

'“>‘>“"8 f'«» >1» nuJe^-up ofPta 

■t-” “ “IJ 1««1 or Period m. 

Re^ipjKd sherd decoraled will mesed loops eiTen|ed m oblique rosre; from e ttti^ level of Period 

M y*"»"<‘ei»cd.superiiupcsedbends; fromu midrUe level of Period IIA. 

m ^shpped sherd doweled wilh Iruuigles oudosed bj oblique bends; froi. » l«e fcvdof PeriS DA. 

deeorated rvitb enil-tip indentairons armoged in hnrannlnl rows; rtom « bH 0 level of 

'^riS'nA.''*''* -olio'cd b, ineisions; from nn enri, level of 


20 . 

21. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


32. 


PI. XLVI A 

decorated with incised floral pattern; from a middle level of 
^ ^Sod decorated with a ram in relief amidst grouped verticals; from a middle level of 

^ ^f?riod decorated with an elephant in relief (probably stamped); from a middle level of 


Sg 
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(vii) ‘Knobbed’ ware (figs. 6, I and 8, 12; pK XLVI B) 

As stated earlier (p. 79), the ‘knobbed’ ware—]id*cum-bow] with inner central knob 
usually circumscribed by a series of concentric grooves or incisions—constitutes a distmc> 
live polte^-type at SiiupSlgarh. With the exception of a few ex^ples in red in Periods 
riA and Ilf, the ware is grey or greyish black, polished in the earlier levels and sometimes 
also salt-glazed. The type, with or without grooves, occurs in all the Periods, Whereas 
the form remains the same throughout, the fabric follows the character of the other con¬ 
temporary pottery. In the upper levels it becomes quite crude, has an inferior finish and 
mostly lacks the slip. The vessel has usually a fiat base, but instances of omphalos bases 
have also been observed (fig. 8, 12), The grooves around the central knob arc in some 
cases quite bold, while in the others they arc mere incisions. 


9. OTHER FINDS’ 

(i) General 

Other finds from the excavation include over one hundred and eighty beads— 
variously of carnelian (etched in one instance), onyx, agate, chalcedony, amethyst, glass, 
terracotta and copper—eight terracotta seats and scalings, two coin-moulds, sixteen bone 
still, nine moulded clay bullae and personal ornaments comprising twelve terracotta 
pendants, one hundred and forty-eight terracotta ear-ornaments (besides one of lead), 
nine finger-rings and twenty-eight bangles of terracotta, copper, ivory, bone and glass. 
The occurrence of glass bangles, of which nine fragments were recovered, was confined 
to Periods IIB and Ilf, Their introduction to the site, therefore, presumably look place 
towards the end of the second century A.D.* 

Over half a dozen antimony-rods, a miniature blow-ptpe, and a pin, all of copper, 
were also recovered, besides iron implements of both peace and war—notably knife-blades, 
sickles, nails, spikes, ferrules, caltrops, daggers, spear- and arrow-heads, etc. An i nteresting 
find from the Habitation Area was that of an ivoiw spacing bead with elaborate carving 
showing on one side a lotus flanked by a couple of swans, and on the other three lotuses 

(pi. XLIXB). j 

The present report deals only with car-ornaments, iron objects, coins and coin-moulds 

and clay bullae. Other objects will be dealt with in the final report. 


(ii) Ear-ornaments 

Ear-omaments are prolific at ^isupalgarh. But for a single exception of lead,* they 
are invariably of terracotta. This predilection for terracotta, however, cannot be over¬ 
emphasized since it is probable that ear-ornaments of other materials have not been 
obtained in the limited extent of the dig. Possibly some of them had a thin metal plating 
or gilding, but the available examples do not bear any such indication. 


1 This section has h«a prepared matnly by Mr. B. K, Thapar under my gencml guidance. 

» Under clowly-observcd stratification, glass bangles were recovered during the 1945 excavations at 
Slrkap (Taxib H) from a pit between Phases I and n (50 B.C,—^A-D, SO) and during tie 1947 excavations 
from the ^tdhni It^'cls both at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli (A-D. 50-200). Cf. Ancimi India, no. 4 
(1947-4S), pp. 80 and 263 respectively. In both the cases the ev idence docs not show the regatar use of glass 

bangles earlier than the beginning of the Chrrstian era, . , n « , 

» Lead ear-omaments are heavier than their counterparts m oilier matenals. They are generally used 
for distending car-lobes—a practice which continues even to<^y in several parts of India. 
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The excavation has yielded one hundred and forty-eight terracotta ear-ornaments. 
Of these, as many as one hundred and two were recovered only within three to four feet 
from the surface, in levels assMiated with the Late Period, during which time they seem 
to have assumed great popularity, forty“two from Period TIB and the remaining four from 
the upper levels of Period HA (second quarter of the first century A.D.). 

. . The ear-orn aments have b^n made from piece^moulds of such line edges that no seam is 
distinguishable. No example of these moulds was, however, discovered. In general 
agreement with the respwtive pottery, the ear-ornaments from the lower levels are well- 
fired and have buff or bright red slipa while those from the upper ones are treated with red- 
ochre wash. The principal motifs of decoration include concentric circles, raised bands, 
conventionalized floral patterns and spiral incisions, the first being predominant. 

The ear-ornaments fall into the following broad types: 

Type [ (seventy-two examples): resembles a g^es-head, having a cylindrical stalk, 
conical terminal and a disc-like upper edge. Similar ear-ornaments are noticed on the 
female chaurt-b^rer from Didarganj (Patna),^ the Amaravati sculptures,* * the Bacchanalian 
group from Mahoh,® the Yaksha Danipati with parrot from Mathura^* and the sculpturos 
on the railings from Bhuteivara.^ 


Type li (thirteen examples): wheel-shaped, with a shallow groove round the edge. 
Two of the e^mples are perforated through the centre, while six of them are decorated on 
both sides The type is represented on the Sam5th,« AmaravatP and Mathura* sculptures. 
V C^'^en^y-seven examples): bicone, with a sharp deep groove in the middle. 

Variant IIIA (one example) has a shallow concave groove. The type is roushly similar to 
some ear-studs found at Harappa." 

(five examples), reel-shaped. Analogies come from Rairh (Jaipur)^® and 
Kosam (Allahabad).” \ / 

Type V (twenty-nine examples): crescent-shaped. 

Amaravati and Mathura sculptures. 

. Type VI (two examples): oblong, with a shallow groove round the edges 
Of these, types HV are present in Periods HA, IIB and HI: type V in Perio 
III ; while type VI is confined to Period ITT only. 

From the sculptural representations cited above, it is evident that types I-TV were 

‘•'f 'F’if 'F''®?*- . of type VI. The cr«cedt could be 

attached to the lobe by a hook or similar other thing. 


Identical ear-ornaments exist on 


Periods flB and 


' L. Bochhofer, Early Indfim Sadpturt (New York, 1927), I, p ]9 

* C. Sivaramamurti,'Amarfyatl Sculpl^cs in the Madras Gover^ent Museum’, Bulktin of the Madras 
Government Museum (Madras, 1942), pp. lOS-IlO, pi, VUI, 3. 

1939) Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzoa Museum of Arehaeology, Muttra (AHahabad, 

♦Ibid.. pl.xrv,28. 

* Ibid., pL XVL 3Z 

« An. Rep. Arch. Surv. ind., 1914-15, pL LXV, a, f ood g. 

^ C. Sivaramamuiti, op. cit., pL VID, fig. 1. 

1940) pi. ^ ArchaeologicalSecttwiof theFrovinciat Mmeum, Lucknow ihSisdsaboA, 

.! Excavations at HarapyS (Ddhl, 1940), I, p. 446 and H, pL CXXXIX. 2<^28 

K. N, Excavations at Rairli (Jaipur), pp. 41-42 and pi. XU, e. 

” Unpublished, Kosam excavations, 1949. 


'■ C Stvaramamurti. op. dU pJL VII, 7 and 10, pi. VHT, 5 and ol. IX. 4. 
>’ V, S* Agrawala (1939), op. cil., pL DC, 21. 
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The following is a detailed description of selected ear-ornaments: 


Period nB, (SP 


PLXLVn 

1. Type f. The conical portion as well a$ the Qat cod arc decorated with conccntrk circks; froin an early 

level of Period HE. (SP IV-lO.) 

2. Type I. In contradistinction to the above, it has a slightly convex upper end and a fritt of appliqu^ wortc 

round the base of the conical end: from a middle kwl of Period HE. (SP IVF-34.J 

3. TypeL Distinguished by a shorter stalk and foliate patterns both on the flat and conical ends; from a lower 

level of Period m. (SP 1-354.) 

4. Type II. Plain, having a proraioeat groove round the edges; from a late level of Period 116. (SP 

IVC-J5.) 

5. Type II, Same as above with the addition of a central perfomtion: from a late kvel of Period m. (SP 

n-48.) 

6- Type IT. Decorated with petals ciremnscribed by a cabled border; from a late level of Period m. (SP 

I- 300.) 

7. Type II. Decorated with coaveniionalized rosette-pattern with a plain border; from an upper level of 
^riod nA. (SP 11-306.) 

g. Type IL Decorated with twinc-pattem round a slightly raised knob; from a late level of Period EH. (SP 
rVF-16.) 

9. Type III, The conieal ends arc docoralod with concentric circles: from an upper level of Period DA. (SP 

II- 399) 

10. Type III, Plain, with a shaEow groove; from a late kvd of Period flT. (SP 1-334.) 

1][ Type IV. The Hat ends are decorated with eoncentric rings; from an early level of 

12. Lead, coiled from a thin ribbon and hammered at cither end, with a longitudinBl hole; from a 
late kvel of Period lH, (SP 1-277.) 

13. Type V, Each face decorated with raised bands at the ends; from a middle levelofPeriod IIB. (SPII-337.) 

Id! 7 >m V. Each face decorated with a row of beads; from an upper level of Period OB. (SP 11-300.) 

15 3>p V. Each face decorated with raised bands and crcsccniie rows of beads ; from a middle levd of 

Period ns. {SPn-314.) . r.. ^ * t . r i . , f 

16. Type V. Each face decorated with a ciesccniic row of heads above sjmpfc lines; from a late level of 

ftriod m. (SP 1-301.) 

17. Type V. Each face decorated with a spiral pattern; from a late level of Period m. (SP I1-2S6.) 

is! V. Each face decorated with raised bands and crescents; from a middle level of Period HE. (SP 

19. 7>m Decoralcd with indentations in U-shape sunnounted by a boss at either end; from a late level 
of Period m. (SP 11-14.) 

(iii) Iron obiecib 

The excavation has yielded one hundred and Dinety-seven iron objects, besid^ a 
number of shapeless and indeterminate bits. They include naUs, spikes staple, sickles 
ferrules, knife-blades, borers, lances spear-heads, tanged daggers, bartx^ and faceted 
arrow-heads and caltrops. As might be exp^ted, a vast majority of these objec^ specify 
those used as weapons of war, came mainly from the trenches^^oss the defences and the 
(sateway A notable find is that of caltrops (fig. 10, 32), which have been recovered in 
India for the first time. They were used to obstruct the progress of the enemy by laming 
his horses and elephants. Caltrops occur on the Roman ralitary sites of the early ceniunes 
A.D. in western Europe and are, therefore, of a comparable penod. 


1 use of caliiops revived in the early stages of the First Great War of 1914-18 when^v^ry w^ 
Teiittfoduccd. FurthenSre, similar objects were included in bombs dropped on «l« m the Mtddle East 
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No iron object was obtained from the levels belonging to Period I; but this absence 
may be largely due to the fact that digmng in the lowest levels was confined to a very small 
area. Periods IfA and IIB yielded a mir number of objects, white Period III yielded the 
largest. 

The selected specimens are listed below:— 


Figs. ^11 


1.3 Nail of squarish section with knot^bead; from the late occuniuktioas outside the northern goteway-flant:, 

Period rn. (SPIVG-l.) 

2.3 Nail of square section with a flat hook-head; from the accumfUations outside the southern ^teway-flank, 

late level of Period IE. (SPIVA-19.) • 

3. i Nail of square section with Aat circular head; from the dibris overlying the ancillary possage^Iate level of 
Period nt (SP IVS* 8 .) 

4 .3 Nail of square section with expanded triangular bead: from the accumulations contcmporaiy with Phase Ifl 

of the defences, Period IIB. (SP 11-407.) 

5.3 Spike of square section, bent; from the mafae-up of Phase Ctl ofthe defences. Period DA. (SP lt-424.) 

6 . Nail of square section tapering to a pointed end: from the accumulations outside the northern gateway- 

Oank, middle level of Period IIB. (SP IVF'tO.) 

7 . Object of indeterminate use (probably a nail-cutter) with flattened lower end; from the accumulations 

contemporary with Period IIB at the gateway. (SP 1VN*2.) 

8 . J Chisel of oblong section; from the accumulations outside the soulhem galeway-flank, upper level of Period 

m. (SPIVA.12.) , ^ 

9. Implement with long tang and flattened broad ed^, probably a chisel: from an early level of Period IIB. 


(SPM5.) . . , , 

10. i Fragment of a hook (probably a fish-hook): from the debris overlying ihe anctUaiy passage, late kvei of 

Period in, (SPIVS-27.) 

1 1 . Fragment of a hook (or ban^e 1) with thin ctretilaf section: from the accumulations contcmporaiy with late 

levels of Period El, (SP lV-35,) . a t. 

IZ Latch, with provision for a central nail; from the aocumulalions outside the nonbem gaicway-lJank, 

Period El. (SP IVD-19.) 

13. \ Staple: from the accumulations contemporary with Period El of the defences. (SP E-19I.) 

14. ' Fra^nent probably of a staple; from a pit coniemporaiy with the bte levels of Period EB, (SP n-369.) 

15. Ring of roughly oblong section p from a middle level of Period El. (SP I* *S3.) 

I 6 v Shallow dish (probably part of a ladle) of thin section with flat base; from the accumutotions outside the 

northern gaicway-flank, late level of Period ET. (SP IVP-S.) , ,0 ■ jtto /cdtvcmv 

17. IS Borer; from the accumulations outside the northern gateway-flank, middle level of Period EB. (S PIVP -22.) 
SimUar borers have also been found at Bratunagiri.’ 

Arrow-head, barbed and socteted; from the kte accumubtioas outside the southeni gateway-flank. 

Period IE (SP IVA-59.) Analogies exist at Brahmagiri, Adichanallilr, Savandrug and Fatp4d.' 
Arrow-head, four-edged and tanged; from the accumulations of Period El outside the nonhero 

gatcway-flnnk. (SP IVG-41.) ... . n 1 * „ 

Areow-hwd, three-edged and tanged; from the accumulations outside the southern gBlcway-flaiik, an upper 

level of Period ni. (SPTVA-1.) .t . /dstveev 

21. Elon^lcd arrow-head, four-edged; from the accumulations of Period HI at the gateway. (SP TV-55.> 


18 


19. 


20 . 


The idea is thus both 


during the Second World War of 1939-45 with a view to Wndering motor-transport, 
an old and a new one. (Information from Dr. R. E. M. Mjeeto.) 1 j- *„,i„ ,tu. 

Kautilya, in his ArthaiOstra, also mentions similar obstacles being placed adjacently 
10 impeded enemy’s progress. Cf. R. Shamasastiy, Kau{llya*j Artfaidsira, Text (Mysore. 1924). pp. 52-3. 

Translation (Bangalore, 1929), p. 51. „ 

* Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 260-62, fig. 40, 47, 

» Ibid., p. 259, figs- 38, 27 and p. 260, 
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LcaTshaped airow'htad with thin flattened secti&n; from ibe late accumulations of Period ITf in the main 
passage of the gateway. (SP TVErS.) 

Fragment of a spear-head with Assured socket; from an upper level of Period EH. (SP IVK-l.) 

Speai'hcad ; from the late aoctuoulatjoas of Period HE at the gateway. (SP IV-5.) 

Spear-head; from a deposit contemponiry with Period IHt at the gateway, (SP IVK-lt.) 

Spear-head, constricted in the middle; from the aocumulations of Period HI outside the northern 
gateway-flank. (SP IVD-2-) 

Object of Indeterminate use, circular in section (probabty on awl or stopper); from the late accumulations 
of Period HI at the gateway, (SP IV-48,) 

Spear-head; from the same deposit ns no. 2fi, (SP IVO-IO.) 

Harpoon of oblong section; from the late accumulations of Period HI at the gateway. (SP tV-7,) 

% Fragment of an indcierminaie object; from the clay-rampart of Phase I at the gateway. Period HA, (SP 
IV-20.) 

A bracelet, more probably a hondculT: from the accumulations contemporary with Period HB at the 
gateway. (SPTVT-2.) 

Caltrop, consisting of four radiating spites so arranged that whichever way the c^ject may be thrown on 
the ground, one of them always projects upwards; from the accumulations outside the northern gateway- 
flank, late level of Period IH. (SP IVG-43.) 

t^Fiagmcntaiy knife-blade; from the accumulations outside the southern gateway-flank. Period HB. (SP 

jk Ferrule of circular section; from the aocumulations contemporary with Period HB of the defences. (SP 
y rv-56* *) i/ 

Fragmenitary huicc of roughly circular section; from the accumidnlioiis outside the northern gateway- 

flank, Period m. (SP IVP-lS.) . . -. , t a 1 , 

Hoc with tang of circular section; from the bte accumulations outside the northern gaieway-flank, 

Pmiodin. (SPIVP-2].) -»»» - . . 

Sickle with tang of circular section; from a middle level of Period IH. (SP 1-210.) Analogies exist at 

Brahmagiri and other megaliiiiic sites in South Ihdia.> 

Ring of a tr^-staad, the poriUon where the legs were rivetted being visible; from the accumulations 
outside the northern gateway-flank, middle level of Period HI. (SP IVP-13,) 
tf Bing of CJTCular section, with overlapping sharpened ends; from the make-up of Phase HI of the Defences, 

Period HA. (SPH-lSfi.) 

Hat strip of indeterminate use; from the same deposit as no. 38. (SP IVP-14.) 
rlanip ; from the same deposit as no, 30. (SP EV-M.) - i 

Tingpd tnife or dagger i from a middle Jafvcl of Period HI* (SP I-36Jv) 

Chopper-like object ; from the same level as no. 34. (SP TV-45,) 

(iv) Coins and coin'MOULDS* 

A. Cowis 

Altogether thirty-one coins have come from the excavate, of which one each is of 
gold and silver, foiteen of lead and fifteen of copper. T^t gold com, on which a 
Sole (tek)w, p. ioO) has been contributed by Professor A. S, Altekar, is a timque discovery 
showing the Kushan design of standing king and a Brahml legend in characters of c. third 
century A.D. on the obverse and a Roman bead with a Roman legend on the revere. This 
coin was found in the foundation-deposit of a wall in the Cutting acro^ the Drfenccs at 
SP II in a layer belonging to Period III and is datable to the middle of the third century 
A.D. The silver coin, of the square punch-marked variety, with a known reverse^type • 

1 Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp, 259-60, fig, 38,39*30- 

* Co/. \f Coins of Ancient India in Brit. Mm. (London, 193^, pp, Ui and 28-361, pL V. t-3, 6-7. 
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A. Gold coin of Dharmedamadharail). - 



B. I~2, lead coins; 3-S, copper corns, | 
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A, Clay bullae with animal-Jigures, j 



B. Clay bullae with human heads. 
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and a new combination of obverse symbols, was found in an early level of Period IIB 
(c. A.D. 100); it had already been much worn out by circulation when it was lost* 

The copper coins fall into two distinct groups, both typologically and stratigraphi- 
cally. The first group comprises nine rectangular uninscribed coins, of which thrra came 
from the earUest coin-bearing strata of this excavation, viz. the upper layers of Period IIA 
attributable to c, A.D* 50-100. The same number of coins were found in the ^rly level 
of Period IfB, datable to c. A.D, 100-125, while the remaining three were obtained from 
later deposits. Of a total of nine coins of this group the five legible ones (nos. 3-7 below) 
bear designs occurring on the copper punch-marked coins from Eran * in the Saugor District 
of the Central Provinces; lhe.se appear to have been manufactured cither at Eran or under 
the inspiration of the Eran coinage, ^ 

The second group of copper coins, consisting of six thick round pieces, came from 
later levels and included two Kushan and four Puri-Ku,shan coins, the latter being found 


for the first time in a stratified excavation. 

The earliest horizon yielding lead coins, five in number, consisted of the upper levels of 
Period IIB and the lower levels of Period HI, aUnbutable to c, A.D. 200, while the 
remaining nine pieces, forining the bulk of the lead finds, came from still higher levels 
dating from c. A.D. 250 to 350. It is significant that lead coins are absent from the earlier 
levels which produced the majority of the rectangular copper pieces of the first group 
noted above, and were in circulation at the same time as the Kushan and Puri-Kushan 
coins of the second group. If the numismatic finds from the present excavation be renre- 
sentaiive of the whole site, it may be inferred that lead currency was more popular than 
copper at SiSupalgarh during c. A.D, 200-350, The use of lead as coin-material in Orissa 
is not surprising in view of the occurrence of lead ore in the neighbouring Distnct of 
Sambalpur which is the nearest source of this metal, other sources in the proximity ^mg 
in the Manbhum District of Bihar and in SurguJS State and Raipur District of the 

Central Provinces. . ,, , ,, , - l 

Of the fourteen lead coins from the excavation, which are all rectangular in shape, 

only two are legible, one (no. 14 below) bearing the well-known lion-type of some of the 
Andhra coins,* and the other (no. 15 below) showing a head which occurs for the first 
lime on a lead coin. Of the remaining twelve pieces, which resemble the last-mentioned 
coin in shape, size, thinness of fabric and, presumably, also typ^ two pieces show part of 
the so-called Ujjain symbol which is a characteristic of the Andhra, Eran and Ujjain 
coinages, while others are loo worn out to show any details. 

Only le^ble coins are catalogued below. 


I. (pi. XLVraA). Oby, 


(or) Gold coin • 

King standJag to L wiih peaked liclmei and suit of mail, makmg on offering TA-ilh 
T, hand o%'cr alior; long spear in L hand- (Typ* copied from the coinage of 
the Kushan king Vlsudcva.) 

Brahml legend: \Ma\[!iaTa*\Ja-ra[}a]ilhasa Dhmtc^mdhara[sa\. 

Head to J, (Type copied from Roman Imperial coins.) 

Legend: .HAlbAJ 

Size -82'- wt 5'20 gm. Condition—fairly good. The coin was used as a pendant by perforating at its 
top two bobs through which it was attached to an ohlong coil of gold wire for suspension. SP n-80. 

Period in. 


Rev, 


* Pyworry (London, 1908), pL m, 36^38. 

s See also note by Professor A S. Altckar, below, p. 100. 
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(^) StLVFR fUNCMMARKH) COIN 

^ 2. Obv, Fouf symbols, of wbicta one is svastika and a second one piobably buman figure; the other two are 
indistinct, but one may be a six-anned syrnhol. 

Rev, Cachioeus-lite symbol.^ 

Rectaagdar, size ■47'x -44'; wt-1 -441 gm- ConditioBe-wora out. SP1-317. early ievd of Period HB. 

y (£■) Rectanguur copper coins 

(pL XLVm B, 3.) Obv. Horse to r.*; below, wavy design (ri%'er-syi^]).« 

, Rei, Triangle-beaded standard with a taurine within the triangle.* 

Size '63'x -51'; wt.l *923 gm. Condition—fair but pitted. SP 1-262, early level of Period UB. 

J 4. (pi. XLVin B, 4.) Same as no, 3. 

, Size -Si'x '52'; wt. 2‘183 gm. Condition—fair. SP 1-263, same level as no. 3, 

/S. Same as no. 3. 

/ Size ^d'x *37' : wt.l *092 gm. Condition—pitted and slightly worn out, SP rVA-4, Period IDL 
A. Ob'*, Hind part of quadruped (probably horse as on nos. 3-5) snmitin g to r. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Size of ortant fragment -SS'x ad': wt. 0 499 gm. Condition—fragmentary. SP t-304, upper lereJ of 
/ Period HA. j . i-t- 

^/7. Obv. Floral design.^ 

Rev, Illegible. 

Size (SO* X *58'; wt. 2-715 gm. Condition—worn out. SP 1-309, upper level of Period HA. 

id ) Round coppcr coins 
KathlAa 

, (Same as R. B. Wbitehcad. Cat. oj Cairn in Pm^b Mia,, X (Oxford, 1914). pp. I86ff.) 

Ob*. King standiiig to L wearing long heavy coat and trousers, offering incense with r. hand and holding 
Jong spear in L hand. 

Rev. Standing deity, probably moon-god. 

Size -95' diam.; wt. 12-726 gm. Condition—worn out. SP IVD-7, late unstratifiod layer. 

w. 

Husi^ika 

(Same as Whitehead, op. ch., pp, 178fr., pL XYHt, 137.) 

9. Oht, King r. riding on elephant, holding spear and goad. 

Re*. Standing deity, probably sun-god. 

Size I 00' diam.; wt. 13 048 gm. Condition^fair. SP H-i 52, upper level of Period EIB, 

Pwi-Kushan 

,(Sanic as Allan, op. cit., p. 207, var. A, pL XXX, !.) 

10-13. (p!. XLVm B, 5.) Ob*, Rude figure of Jdng standing L, r. hand out-st«(ehed in the act of offering 

incCEisep L arm niiscd as if holding 

Rev. Rude figure of deity standing L. r. ana out-stmtehed and L ana ben! 
resting on hip; cresceat above on f. 

Ske from *85' to *91' diam.; wt. from 7*325 to 9'6?3 gm. Condition-fair. SP tvp.fe-d. Period ET. 


* Allan, op. cit., pp. 28-36, pi, V, 1-3;, 6-7, 

* Ibid., pL XVra, 7, IJ, 

* Ibid,, pL xvm, 7.9,10, 17, 18 . 

* Ibid., pL XVin, 14 , 

* ibid„ pi xvm, IZ 
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(«) Leah cotKS 

14. (pi XLVUI B, L) Obv. Lion standing r.‘, an indistinct sym^t below lion’s bead. 

/iirr. Triangle-headed standard within railing.* 

Sire *55'x -54'; wt. 3-121 gm. Condition^good SP111-3, Period Ilf, 

-15, (pL XLVm B, 2,) Head 10 L, symbols in from of and above head. 

Rev. Illegible, . ^ 

Size -78' X *66'; wl, 2'024 ^ Condition—fragile and broken. SP 1-312, early level of Penod Lll. 

16. Obv. Orb with a pellet (pan of 1Jj||ain symbol}. 

‘56'^'55'; wt. 1 -045 gm. Condition—worn out. SP 1-338, middle level of Period III. 

. 78 ' X - 76 '; wt. 2-282 gm. Condition- worn oui. SP 1-243, upper level of Period Uf. 

B. Coin-mouhis (pl. XLIX A) 

The material comprises only two moulds, both of punch-marked coins, which are 
imoortant inasmuch as moulds of punch-marked coins are extremely rare and are hitherto 
known only from Mathura.* Made of greyware pottery, both arc disc-shaped, one 
complete and the other fragmentary; each belongs to pi independent mould and shows 
coin-sockets on one face only, the other face being plain. The complete disc (diam. 2-7 
inches) shows sockets of eleven coins with designs completely worn out presumably by 
reneated casting operations, but the irregular shape of the sockets on this us well as on the 
frSentary specimen (diam. 3-2 inches) leaves no doubt that they were meant to produce 
punch-marked^coins. The variety of shapes represented on the complete disc is typical of 
Sie punch-marked issues and incidentally proves that the dilfercot shapes circulated at 

the disc has at its rim a V-shaped notch with a straight channel for the inflow 

of the molten metal. The channel on it is not connected with the coin-sockets by 
of feeders which may be presumed to have existed on the missing couple of the disc. On 
the rim of this specimen are engraved some key-lines, consisting of two or three straight 
bars (some of thSs might be accidental) and an oblique one, which were presumably 
c^tiSon the “sdnf couple. No luting was detected adhering to the edges of either 

‘*'“‘The fraamentars' disc k not as worn out as the other one but has preserved only, one 
comolete socket and two incomplete ones of roughly circular cotn^ Traces of some deigns, 
to be identified are visible on the complete socket. This disc shows, besides a 
central channel also feeders interconnecting the individual sockets. A notable feature 
S fSs d^is its slightly raised margin which is obviously mtended to ensure a close 
coupling with its missing counterpart. An oblique key-line is engraved on its edge and 

'“''^h«e m'SSws weS^iS the late level of Period III, attributable 

to c A D 300 The main interest of these moulds lies in the fact that they were designed 
S produce in a sin Je operation imitations of coins of a kind which were normally struck 
with a sS of pShes Further, these finds also confirm that pimch-marked corns con- 
tinued in circulation till as late as c, A.D. 300. 


t 

f 

3 


cr. Rapsoo, op. dl., pl. ni. 36-38. 

Cf. Allan, op. cit., pi. XVHI, 9. 

B. Salmi, Tectini^ of Castiag Coins in 


AncieiU ifuRa (Bombay, 1945), pp. 


44-47, pJ. VI, 130-131. 
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A NOTO ON THE KoSKAN OOLD COIN (ft XLVIII A) 

By 

Professor A. S. Altekar, Banaras Hindu Universitv 

Ute gold coin found in the excavations at jup^garh is an important discovery. It was welj'ktiown that 
in Orissa Kushan coins were imitated in later times. But these imitations were all in copper; none of them 
was in gold or was issued so early as the present piece. On the obverse, the coin imitates the Kushan motif of 
the king standing and offering oblations on an altar. On the reverse it imitates a Roman head. So far a coin 
imitating Kushan motif on one side and a Roman bead on the other was not tnown. So this coin is a 
remarkabk addition to our hnowledge of ancient Indian numismatics. 

Unfortunately the BrShml legend on the obverse, which gave the name of the issuer, is incomplete. It 
probably began at VI. Between IX and XI, one car clearly read Jara/adha, though the second Ja is a little 
doubtful. Ihe letter in question is distinct but docs not correctly correspond to any Br^hmT letter. We have 
10 suppose that it is a blunder for ja, the right-hand vertical being due to a mistake of the engraver. Near the 
king's right foot at Vn there is a big triangle; it may be a crudely-cxccutcd altar or the triangular base of the 
letter mo. It is difficult to choose between these two alternatives, because the legend has not been correctly 
and carefully engraved. Ihe Kushan emperors used in thetr inscriptions the tide tnaiidrSja-rSjitirSja, which 
corresponded to the later common designation mahSrSja-rSj&ihirJtja, 1 am inclined to take the triangle at Vn 
as the base of ma and would read the legend as [md\[hara* *]ja-raija]dhasa, which is a blundering and carelessly- 
engraved abbrevtadon of mahOfSja-rSjoSarSjgsa, 

The letters that followed must hove given the name of the issuer, but they cannot be fully made out. 
Between the king's head and the spearhead wo have most probably a dim, which is followed by a base of the 
triangle outside the spearhead which can stand for the lower part of either a m or tm. The next letter is probably 
a da with a rather prominent slanting upper limb; it would have been possible to read it as a jo, had not the 
form of the two other jas occurring earlier in the legend been diiferem. The next letter is an unmistakable mu 
followed by a dha and ru. I would therefore suggest that the name of the issuer was □hamadamadhare— 
Sanskrit Dtuirma-dama-dhara—*9titi who was a supporter both of dharma and thittui*. The tetter or letters after 
dhara cannot be made out. I would therefore surest not Without some hesitation that the obverse legend pro¬ 
bably was lpia\\hara^ia~ra\ja\^iasa Dhamadattiad}ara[sa], intended to stand for mahOrUja-rajSiSarSJa-Dfiarma- 
damadhantsya. 

King Dhamadamadhora (7) selected for his reverse the motif of a Roman head. I am unable to identify the 
head, but probably it is not an exact imitation of any particular bead. That a king of Orissa should imitate a 
Roman head may appear rather strange. But we should not forget lliat it is not only in Madras Presidency but 
in the United fYovinecs and Bihar that a number of Roman coins occur. In the Singhbhum District of 
Bihar a board of gold coins including those of Gordian [d. A.D. 244) was unearthed. In the United Provinces 
the coins of Emperor Diocletian (A.D. 2RJ-93), Numcrianus (283), CaracaUa (d. Ill) and Carinas (2S3-4) 
were found at AUahabad, Chunor, Kanauj, MathurS and Mirifipur.* Excavations at Riijghat near Banaras have 
shown that even in holy Banaras people had taken a fancy for Roman motifs and deities like Apollo, Heracles, 
Nike, etc. and used them on their se^.* It is no wonder then that the author of the present coin s ls^ chose a 
Roman head os the reverse-motif. 

The date of the coin is clearly later than the time of Vasudeva I, r. A.D. 200, whose coin-type is imitated 
on the obverse. It must be earlier than the time of CEumdragupta I, c. A.D. 310, when a new gold currency 
wa$ introduced in Magadha 1^ the Guptas. The coin wQl thus have to be plact^ tn the third century. The 
coins of the Roman emperors found in the United Provinces and Bihar, which supplied the prototype fbr the 
reverse of this coin, also belong to this century, as pointed out above. 

The SrihatkaJpavtitti of the Jains, as quoted in the Abhidhdnardjendra, n (Ratlam, 1910), p. 72$, refers to 
a Muruuda long ruling nt Fitaliputra, whose widow accepted the Jain gospel The Puraoas hbo vaguely refer 
to thirtren Mtmmda kings ruling in the post-Andhra and pre-Gupta period.t^ It is not unlikely that the 
Munindos of the PurOuas are ideulkia] with the Muruudos meniioned in the Jain literature as ruling at Paioliputra. 


’ Andmt India, no, 2 (1946). pp, 116 and 120. 

• Joamal of the Numismatic Society of India, HJ (1941), p. 73. 

* F. E. Paigiter, Dynasties of the Jt«/f Age (Oxford, 1913), p. 46. 
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The Idiig r>hflrmatf amarfhflf a(?) of OUT coin, to judgc froni lus DAiiie, may wcB have been a Jain and belonged 
to the MuruttdB family. The family may have ruled over a portion of Bihar and alao of Orissa. Or the coins 
issued by that family may have travelled with the pilgrims to ^ifupSlgarh. The Muruud^s Idee the Kushans 
were foreigners hailing from the north-west, and one can well undentand why the king Dbannadamadharaf?) 
of our coin should have selected the Kushan motif for his obverse. King Oharmadatsadhara migfal have 
ruled over parts of Bihar and Orissa and fell justified in isauing coins bearing the imperial Kushan title. 


(v) Clay bullae 

A notable class of finds from SiSupalgarh is the clay huiiae. They consist of a disc 
with a perforated projection at the lop, obviously for suspension.^ ^ ^ 

Nine examples were recovered from the excavation.* * On the basis of the designs 
on them, they may divided into two types; A (six exampl^), with animal figure, 
notably the hump^ bull or elephant, and B (three examples), with hui^n heads closely 
imitating those on Roman coins. The two types arc, more or less, coincident, ranging 
from Periods IIB to III, although one example of the first was found in a late level of 
Period ITA. 

Type A (pi. L A) 

Out of a total of six examples of this type five depict the humped bull, standing (in 
three examples) or seated (in two), while the sixth one has an elephant. 

1. Clay bulla showing a seated humped bull; from a lote Ie%'cl of Period ItA. (SP TI-JW.) 

2. Clay bulla showing a standiug hiuapod bull; from a pit coniemporaiy with the late levels of Period 

IIB. (SPH-lfiO.) 

3. Ft^meDtary clay bulla showing probably a seated humped bull; uuatratified. 

4. Clay bulla showing a standing elephant; from the same deposit ta no. 2. 

The two unillustrated specimens are from the same horizon as nos. 2 and 4. 


Type B (pi. L B) 

Both the illustrated examples (SP 11-360 and 370) were recovered from the pit wluch 
yielded four specimens of the previous type (nos. 2, 4 and the two unillustrated), A third 
example of this type (indistinct and not illustrated), however, came from the penultimate 

level of Period III in the Habitation Area (SP 0- . r .u- ... tu 

Many other sites in India are known to have yielded clay bullae of this type, they 
have been designated as ‘terracotta casts’ or ‘clay imitations of Roman coins . Alihough 
absolute identity between the heads depicted on them and those on the Roman coins lound 
in India has so far not been established, there is a striking resemblance tetween the two 
essentially in respect of features and general treatment of the subjwt indicating that the 
portraits on the Roman coins were only imitated and not actually copied^ It is also ^ssible 
that some of them may have been gilded to give them the appearance of gold coins. 


'Clarification and Nomenclature of Beads and 


» The definition of bullae adopted here is that of H, C Beck, 

Pendants,* Archaeologia, LXXXVH (1927), p. 21. 

* The Si^tipSlgarh collection in the Asulosh Museum, Calcutta University, contains two day bullae of the 

"huiuan hcad^ j- l u 

» Cf "Excavations at Cliandravaiii (Mysore State)'. Supplemeat lo (be A/mual Repori of Hk Myswe 

Archaeological Department for the year 1929 (Bangalore, 1931), p. 29, and G. Ya^dam, 'Excavations at Kondftpur, 

an Andhra town (cfr. 300 B.C. to 200 AD,)’, Amah of the Bhaadarkar Oriental Research i>ti«fifre,XXII{l94l>, 

^ ^^Gold medallioiw bearing human heads are also known. ‘The Buddhist of Nagaiyunikonda, 

Madras Presidency*. Arch. Sure, Ind., no. 54 (Delhi, 193«), pp- 21*22 and pL XVI, d. 
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AH the buUae from SiSupal^arh are cast from single moulds and have a flat back, 
occasionally with finger-impressions. But elsewhere in India there arc examples with 
figures on both sides, made by cementing together two differetil casts, back to back. In 
some cases two pierced holes at the top take the place of the perforated projection for 
suspension. The subjoined list shows that the clay bullae had a fairly wide distribution. 

A* Orissa 

1. Siiupalgarbf Puri District. Present report. 


B. UNTtHD PrOVINCFS 

2. Rajghat near Banaras. Untike the Sifupfilgarh trnlfae. the Rajghfit specimens have two holes at the top for 

suspcnsloD. Krishna De\'a, *Coin E^vuxs on RijgMt Scats', Jtitirnai of the Numisttwtic Sneiety of I/tdia, 
III. Part n (Dec. IMl), p. 77 and pL V, figs, 17-19. 

3. Kosam, Allahabad District, tnfonnation from Dr. M, G, Dikshit. 

C. Central Province 

4. Kbotipur, AkoU District. ‘Has a loop of app!iqu£ work for suspensioiu On one sid« of it appears a 

hunmn bust, closely resembling those in the Mathura school of sculpture and on the other an ixniiaiion of 
a Roman coin.* Unpublished. Infonnatloa from Dr. M, G. Dikshit. 

D, Madhya Bharat (Malwa) Union 

5. Garh near Uijarn, Has a human head on the obverse and a lotus on the reverse. Annual Administmtion 

Report of the Archaeohgfcat Department, Gwalior State for the year I9M-39 (Gwalior, 1940), p. 18 and 

pi. xxvm (A). 

E, Bombay Presidency 

6. Karfid, Satora District. Has two boles at the top for suspension. UnpubUshed. Explorations at 

Karad (Poona, 1949), p. 30 and pi, XOT C-D, ^ ^ 

7. Brahmapuri adjoining Kolhapur, in the south of Bombay Presidency. The technique of suspensiou is the 

sam M on those from Rfljgbal and KarSd ; associated with a stratum contaim'ng Satavflhana coins 
(IQO B.C. to A.D, 200). Unpublished. Ihfonnatioa from Dr. M. G. DikshiL 


F. Hyderabad State 

8. KoodSpur. One of the specimens has two holes for suspension, while the other, in this respect, is identical 
^ SiSupSl^h tw/Aje. G. Yazdani, 'Excavations at Koud^pur, an Andhra town (cir, 200 B.C. to 
200 A.D.), Armais of the Bhondarkar Oriental Research /wjfi/irfe, XXII (1941), pp. 179>80and pi. XITI (h). 


G, Mysore Si 'ate 

9. Chandiavalli, Chitaldrug District. Has two holes at the top for suspension. 'Excavations at Chandravalli 

Archaeologieai Department for tite year 

1929 (Bangalore, 1931), p. 29. r j r 

APPENDIX I 
Dimensions of bricks 


The a^ompan^g tables give the dimensions in inches of the bricks used at Siiupsl^h in the various 
and for different purposes. Since the excavations were essentiofiy vertical and tlw area explored in 
IV k was not possible to expose brick structures, if there were any, of 

Pen^ L Of Period]^ too, no brwk structures were found in the Habitation Area (SP I). However, the brick 
/en -nn j ^ *** Cutting across the Defences (SP H) and the brick superstructures over the gateway* 

fiaoks (SP IV) do belong to the upper levels of Period UA. The bricks used therein fall into the grmps of: 
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Al] the bullae from ^iiupal^rh arc cast from single moulds and have a flat back, 
occasionally with finger-impressions. But elsewhere in India there are examples with 
figures on both sides, made by cementing together two different casts, back to back. In 
some cases two pierced hol^ at the top take the place of the perforated projection for 
suspension. The subjoined list shows that the clay bullae had a fairly wide distribution. 

A. OiossA 

1. SifupaJgarh, Puii Dijftrict. Present report. 

B. UNitEn Provinccs 

2. RajgMt near fianaras. Unlike the Si^palgarh btilhii, the RdjghSt speertnens have two holes at the lop Tor 

suspension. Krishna Deva, 'Coin Devices on Rajghai Seals*, Jourmi 0 / the Numismatic Society of India, 
in. Part n (Dec. 194!), p. 77 and pK V, figs. 17-19. 

3. Kosam, Alhihahad District. Enfoimation from Dr. M. G. Diksbit, 

C. Central Provinces 

4. KhoLfipur, .4koli District. ^Hasa loop of appliqud work for suspension. On one side of it appears a 

hunuin bust, closely resembling those in the hlathurS school of sculpture and on the other an tmitatioii of 
a Roman coin.' Unpublished. Information from Dr. M. G. Diksbit. 

D. Maokya BhArat (Malwa) Union 

5. Garb near Ujfain, Has a human head on the obverse and a lotus on the revets. Ammal Admtdstnition 

Report of the Archaeological Pepartment, Gnalior State far the year 193S-i9 (Gwalior, 1940), p. IS and 

pi. XX vm (*). 

E. Bombay Presidency 

6. K^ad, Satara District. Has two holes at the top for suspension. Unpublished. Explorations at 

Karad (Poona, 1949), p, 30 and pi. XTH C-D. 

7. Br ahma puri adjoining Kolhapur, in the south of Bombay Presidency. The tccbnii^uc of suspension is the 

same as on those from Rfijghat and KarSd ; associated with a strutum containing SStav&hana coins 
(100 B.C. to A-D. ^)0). Unpublished. Information from Dr. M. G. Djkshh. 

F. Kyderaiiad State 

H. Kood^pur. One of the specimen has two holes for suspension, w'hile the other, in this respect, is identical 
with the £i^p%arh bullae, G. Yazdani. ‘Excavations at Kop^Iipur, an Andhra town (o>. 200 B.C. to 
200 A.D.),’ Annals of the ^nmdatkar Orientol Research Institute, XXH (1941), pp. 179-SOand pi XlTl <i)- 

G. Mysore Sr ate 

9 . Cbandravalli, Chiialdrug District. Has two holes at the top for suspension. ‘Excavations at Chandra valii 
(Mysore State) , St^plement to the Annual Report of the Mysore Archacolwical Department for the yeot 
1929 (Bangalore, 1931), p. 29. t j j s r j , 

APPENDIX I 

Dimensions oe bricks 

The accompanying tables give the dhnensions in inches of the bricks used at Si^upilgarh in the various 
periods and for different purposes. Since the excavations were cssentiaDy vertical and the area explored In 
tlw lower levels was very much restricted, it was not possible to expose brick structures, tf there were any* 
Period I. Of Period DA too, no brick structures were found in ihc Habitation Area (SP I). However, the brick 
revetments of Phase TO in the Cutting across the Defences (SP H) and the brick superstructures over the gateway* 
Banks (SP IV) do belong to the upper levels of Period IIA, The bricks used therein fall into the groups of: 
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(M(x>ERN ams 


Fig. 12 


19 0’to 19-5'or aO-S'to 21<l'x9-J'x3 J'to 3-7*; IS’CT to W or 18 2'to lS*5'Xll-2'or 12-0'to I2-5'x3-5' 

to 3-7'; I2-S' to 12-7' or 13 0' to 14-5' X 8 O' to 9-2'X 3-5' to 4-0', ^ ^ « k- i, i j. 

In the Defences were also used ptanCK;oavex bricks cither 17-0' long^ 9 0 broad and 6-S high or 14 5 

to 13-5' long. 9 0' to 10 O' broad aad 7-0' high. ^ ■ * ,^0 iy 

In Period IIB the average sia of the briclcj for house-walls, both at the Habitation Area (SP p and “ t“ 
Cutuog across the Defences (SP m, was 160' to 16’5'X 7-5' to 80'x 3*5'. Bricks of another batch which faUs 
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towards the eod of this Period arc 13'5' to j3-7*xS-0'x3'5' to 3'7'; similar bricks weio also used to block 
the ancillary passage at the Western Gateway (SP IV), Houses of Period m were built of bricks measuring 
12'0*x7'5'' to T'T'xJ*?', The scrappy Fcvetmeiits of Phase IV {Period HI) in the Cutting across the Defences 
($P m are made mostly of re-used bricks of the eariier Periods and also inclu^ smaller bricks of Period Id itself. 
In general It would appear that the bricks used is the earlier lerels were larger than those in the upper levels. 


The Habitation Area (SP /) 




4 

Period ns 



Period m 


Group A 

Group B 

Only one group 


Mu. 

Mm. 

Normal 

Max. 

MiiL 

Normal 

Max. 

Min. 

Normal 

Length 

170 

15-5 

15-0 to 
15-5 

14-0 

13-0 

13-5 to 
13-7,14-0 

12-5 

11-5 

12-0 

Breadth 

84) 

7-5 

^ 3-0 

8-5 

7-0 

«• 

7-5 to 
7-7, 8 0 

4 

8-5 

* 

70 

, 7'0 to 

1 7-7 

Thickness «. 

4-2 

3-0 

3-5 to 
3-7 

4-0 

3-0 

3-5 to 
3-7 

3-5 

2-5 

3-010 
3-5 


The Cultiag across the Defences (SP II) 



m 

Period HA, brick revetments, 

Phase til 

Period UB, 
House-walls 

Period IH, 
House-walls 

Period m. 
Brick 

revetments, 
Phase rv 


Group A 

Croup B 

One 

group • 

only 

One group only 


Max. 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

ma] 

: Max. 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Max^ 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Max. 

Min* 

Nor¬ 

mal 


Length 

17-0 

15-0 

15-0 to 
15-5 
15-2 to 
15-5 

, 14-4 

12-5 

12-5 to 

12- 7 

13- 0 to 

14- 0 

16-5 

15-5 

* 

15-2 to 
IS-S 

12*6 

12-0 

12-3 to 
12-5 

Contains re- 
used bricks 
of Periods 
nA and HB 
in addition 
to those of 
house-walls 
of Period 

nr. 

Breadth 

11-0 

8-2 

11-2 

9-5 

9-0 

9-0 to 
9-2 

8-0 

8-0 

8-0 

8-0 

7-7 

8-0 

Tl^kness 

4-5 

3-3 

3-510 

3-7 

4*3 

3-0 

3-5 to 

3- 7 
40 to 

4- 3 

3-7 

3-0 

3-3 to 
3*5 

; 3-3 

2-5 

3-3 
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The Western Ctiteway {SPIV) 



Period TIA, brick superstructure over the gateway-flanks 

Periods HB-OI, 

' btockine-waU of the 

4 

Croup A 

Group B 

Croup C 

aiK 

illary p 

assage 

Max. 

Min. 

Normal 

Max. 

Min. 

Normal 

Max. 

Min. 

Norma) 

Max+ 

Min. 

Normal 

Length 

j 210 

190 

190 to 
19*5 

20*5 to 
21*0 

ia-5 

150 

15*0 to 
16-0 

17-5 1 

18*2 to 
IS*S 

14-5 

13*0 

13*0 
140 to 
14S 

14-0 

13 0 

13*510 

13-7 

Breadth 

10*0 

9*0 

9*5 

12*5 

9*0 

12-0 to 
12*5 

10-5 

S-0 

S-0 to 
9*0 

9*2 

1 7-0 

7*5 to 
, SO 

Thickness * ^ 


30 

3*5ti> 3*7 

4 0 

30 

3-5 to 3-7 

4-0 

2*7 

3+5 to 4'C 

3-5 

2*5 

3*0 to 3-2 






























































TECHNICAL SECTION 
5. VEGETATION ON MONUMENTS 
By K, R. Srinivasan 

In this article the author deals with an outstanding problem of the conservation of 
rnonumentsm a tropical country like India, viz. the growth of vegetation, which has to no 
inconsiderable degree ted to tiie destruction of many monuments or, in the case of those 
des royedor disM,red by other agencies, now forbids a proper preservation of whatever is 
left. Some of the methods recommemled by him have already been employed in India; 
others will be experimented with under suitable conditions, ^ ' 

L Nature and problems 

O NE of the major problems that confronts the conservator in the coiirse of his work 

and fhe nrSSrof ^chaeologicaJ monuments is 

fu “ ” problems of Its effective removal without injury either to the form or fabric 
of the monument oyer which jt is found, f In a country like India where diverse kinds of 
climatic and ^obgic^ conditions obtain, the flora found on the mo^umentrL vari^ and 

■ sub-aerial forms are often met with on monuments 

Lichens on monuments ^Is. LI and Llf A"! are e ^ 

“an *dSribron 

patches these disfigure the monument by theTr con?£?E^ 
numters obscure the finer details of the scidpture or cai^hir 

in humW^nd cookr"l«^^S®They^^^ (non-yascular) thriving 

sending in their numerous rhizoids uUo tS sul^m^nm 

revive later with moisture and is therefore absorbLot ntr^f k^" 

add to the desiccating effect of the drvtt'eatW^nH kJt^!*- a*>so''Ptive power it will 

oversoaked during wet weather or^uraid niahts ^“^ substmtum 

variations in the humiHitv hut mshts. Thus it can set up not only constant 

XmSJn toaby eTa& P®r«,of *<= 

and older vegetative oarts close tn 1h? k fabric. By the decay of their lower 

acids producld can th^ penetrate thi^sutea^ lot of humus, and the 

tiny rootlets which permute every crl?i« Innumerous 
and production of humus acid, the mtSS a?e deS,.m-S S? ^ behaviour to moisture 
liie ferns ilso lovp-n: oetmncntal to monuments m the long run. 

plants with woody shoots and oereimTif^ rV cooler conditions, are larger vascular 
uuuy snoois and perennial rhizomes or underground stems, which have 
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endless potentialities of hibernation during dry or unfavourable seasons ^d prolific budding 
and eroT^th on return of favourable conditions. The expanding and branching rhizome, 
with its numerous rootlets at every node, by its activity during growth soon permutes, 
if possible, the core of the structure. loosening up the material on the way, _ Besides, by the 
shrubby nature of their leafy fronds they externally obscure a full view ot the monument. 
Among the flowering plants the herbs, c.g, grass and o^er sj^ies of compositae 
fthistle family), to mention only the most common and ubiquitous, have either long lap- 
roots with ramifying rootlets or clusters of tendril-like fibrous roots, or perennatmg rhizome 
or stolons. These produce a similar effect ^ detailed atoye. In the cases of wo^y 
shrubs and trees it is the penetrating, enlarging and ramifying stouter root-system that 
disorganizes the structure of a monument (pi. LIIl A), and cither distorts its ^ape or 
dislodges its members, soon converting it into a heap of rums. Among the climbers, 
tendrifand root-climbers like the vines are the most objectionable. Not only do climbers 
cover up the entire view, they stifle the structure or supjwrt, and 7^ 
ing weight pull down parts of it. The stout woody climbers or hanae (pi. LIT B) are the 
worst. The root-climbers, by producing roots at eveiy node of their stem, ding to ih 
walls and sides of the structure and their penetrating clinging roots add to damage. 

In all kinds of plants while the green shoots grow towards light (positive heliotropism) 
and away from the force of gravity (negative geotropism), the roots are the ^c, 

negatively heliotropic, andpositively geotropic and m addition hydrotropic, i.e. grow towards 
mo^ture^ This is as it should be in so far as the well-being of the plant is concerned. This 
Splains why the roots of the plants on the monument should grow mto the structure. 
When once established on the surface the darker core of the structure, which retains more 
moisture than the surface as it is less exposed and sufikicntly insulated f^m the desircaPng 
effects of sun and wind, offers the right conditions for the «<«'opow 

makes the root grow deeper downwards, and the ultimate effect is that in me uase ot larger 
shrubs trees and epiphytes the enlarging root-system by its growth itl thickness and length 
sets UP preLS?« aZt the suifface-tayers, very often making them b^c 

oTdSloddne them* and this effect of dismtegralion starts from the lop and proems 
towards the Imse? In the case of the smaller plants iheir roots when penetrating the crevices 

below the plaster set up enough forces to dislodge the pli^ter. 

To sum up, the effects of growth of various kinds of plants on a monument are of two 

'"^Mecfianico^pimicai resulting through the blasting effects of the expansion of the 
roots in {enmh and thickness, disorganizing the substance of the core, dislodgement of the 
Sa s oSIs oT plaster, setting up of cracks and enlargement of existing crevices and 
aid consequent access of mokure to the core through thew openings and the voids 
{rft bv the natur^ death and drying up of older roots. These cavities which collect moistur 

their sol^on^ c^^sultotion^^^ decompo^on of materia] and absor^ 

tion as food-saitsVthe soluble in£redicnls and production of hamrful chemicals as a teub 
Sf Ve a?owl“and aclivS of the plant, the formation of h^tis from the d^mposmon 
of the dLaved old parts of the plant and the production of hum^ acids. T^esc act as 
solvents reactina chemically on the substance of the structure. The magnitu^ of these 
rUSSrom SrHCK^ of the different groups of plants mentioned above is ok 
S e. the lo*?r groups when in profusion being as much capable of producing 
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damage as a few isolated herbs, shrubs or trees. A thick and extensive felt of moss or 
lichen (including algae) over the lime-plaster of a terrace, dome or spire can by its continued 
activity render the plaster porous causing leaks and destroy its cohesive properties causing 
cracks. While both stone and brick structures are vulnerable to the eJTects of the first factor — 
VIZ. m^hanical, it is mostly the brick structures with mortar-binding or structures the stones 
of wluch contain vulnerable compounds—such as limestone or marble (Calcium Carbonate), 
granit^with felspar and mica, sandstones and bricks or stones containing marl, that are 
more affected by the second or biotic factor. Stones with compact texture or quartziuc and 
flinty stones are less easily affected. These therefore add to the weathering effect of the 
climate and make the stones lose their cementing material and become gritty and friable by 
slow degrees. More than the stones, which by their rough surface may form a harbouring 
place tor algae, lichen and moss, it is the open joints, or the mortar therein, of the brick or 
stone that attract and harbour epiphytic plants of all kinds including the higher 
groups. Either the accumulated dust and grit and the free access to the solid core in the 
open joints or the binding mortar affords space and material for vegetation. In cyclopean 
masonry the joints, usually opeHj are long and vnde and can harbour large shrubs and 
trceSjWhile brickwork can expose more of such vulnerable space since the joints are nearer. 
How ihese plants reach such situations above the ground is a ouesdon to be briefiy 
answered. While the lower non-flowering plants (cryptogams), e.g. algae, lichen, moss 
and fern, can spread and reproduce by spores, the flowering plants (phanerogams), herbs, 
trees, reproduce through s^d. Many of the spores and seeds are wind-borne 
and they are caiTicd there by the prevailing winds. Some are borne on the feet of w alkin g 
and wading birds, which perch on the monuments and animals which walk over them", 
wdwle some are undiges^d seeds cast in the droppings of frugivorous birds and bats, e.g. 
PtpaK Bq (Ficus), Ntm (Margosa), Mohrtda, The presence of moisture is enough for their 
germination, and when once the seedling can strike root on the substrate, it absorbs its 
sustenance from the matenal of the substrate, if it is sufficiently vulnerable, and eventually 
It grows into a young plant. Very often the roots grow along the side or down inside the 
gft>“nd, holding much of the structure in its octopus-like grip (pis. Lin B 

n. Methods of removal and control 

Short of complete eradication or outright killing, no halfway measure will be effective. 
Such methods are considered below. 


A, Cutiing 

^ methods^ that would strike ^ybody as the most obvious would be the 

Sn f V necessary to clear the monument 

m.v any tendrils or roots that 

i^y. be easfly accesible to the knife or other suitable tool between the Joints or inside the 

T ^ monument is an operation that demands 

^laJ care. As a ru c large trees should removed in sections in order to prevent injury 
teing done to the brickwork or rn^onry. The physioiogicai factors involved fn this proie^ 

of the exposed portions of the root, viz, the older parts at the base of the stump while the 
younger roots, or the rhizomes with their actively growing lips (growth 
JS apical) are intact inside, only stimulates them to greater 
ft ^ stmuJus; as a hving organism the plant-body responds to 

of th*domant, latent and adventitious buds is increased smd they grow 
out into fresh shoots or saphngs or suckers putting forth more roots. This simply very 
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^ weed-killers and parasite-killers in agriculture and 
limiSy swch for the archaeological conservator is rather 

on a bTSskS be effective, comparatively cheap, easy to emplov 

scale by unskilled hands, free fram danger cithra: to the user or to the viator 

vMted by^ple ■ 

acids’ and ctemicSs wHckf “* ??" ““ '''**•^‘‘00 ‘‘self. ^cSrrosivc 

■aCius uriQ cncrniCMS win.cn vvoulcl rc^ct on stonp Knr^L' i ^ 

‘iS dlf"*!?' ‘°.l» avoided, the last particularly when the^work^ to 

Sn^rbc L^Tfwasid supervi&n, as Jo such chen.kafe“ha" 

cannot tK easily washed off from the surface after the effective sealine of the ooenines A 

3 5SS S S‘ff“ r:«IS 

wi.h''Sr will r“^ "•■‘h bfoah and washing 

iS^el'^iln'STnofJor'rs'^J^^^ 

in and cannot beTm^vS n’orepSo^Lre^ET*^^^^^ 

and the like can be thus treated If necessar^- vS Stone sculptures 

will kill away any remaining organic raattc^^VjV J? pIs™ ^ p.c. form^n in water 

will irritate the ey«. skin a ®d Sus nremtaai^f 

the IkitT^" e“;f iilif^ “^0 of porous material such as lime-plaster 
WtldSrwhS ’strongTa^nd^^^^ (ol“ volatfe and 

Silicofluoride may be ^plied when d% oarefuliy. Then a 2 p.c. solution of Zinc 

caseSflrgXeTad^n'^^'^^^^ as suitable in the 

also on the tissue exposed by ringing ofl^of the bark dose to the ^?rr^ the stumps but 
This preparation is highly poisonoSs and mL tL .n?t?fv ? ^ I ^ound.' 

the concentrated material wHI be required for Idlling^trS and^SruS' dl 
be employed on softer plants such as moss and Jiverworf solutions may 

Fjhytocides for the destruction of ‘spiked’ • sandd trees it wn\ various 

tion was more effective than other (non-arsenicali nokonc while this prepara* 

and that the dilute solution was less cffre”nteSrmcne“ ^Sion SLIlEo 

Sc^^’Sa’^ **" »• on“,’r^'s‘‘rn“.rnfo!^ 
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‘spiked* sandal using 2i lbs. per gallon strength it was found that Potassium arsenate was 
more effective.^ Better than spraying is the method of frill-girdling and injections of the 
poison as adopted by Napper who used Sodium arsenite for the destruction of old stumps in 
rubber-plantations in order to prevent their serving as hosts to parasitic fungi which 
would infect the untapped trees.* 

(v) Other Arsenical preparations .—A solution containing oxide of Ar^nic in Caustic 
Soda (NaOH) may be used. The following preparations were tried on ‘spiked’ sandal: 

2 lbs. of AstOs+1 lb. of NaOH in a gallon. 

4 lbs. of AsfiOa-l-1 tb. of NaOH in a gallon. 

5 lbs, of AssOs-h I lb. of NaOH in a gallon. 

Arsenic chloride in dilute Hydrochloric acid (HCl). 

Saturated solution of Arsenic acid. 

Of these, the fourth (acid solution of Arsenic Chloride) and the solution containing a 
high percentage of Arsenic in alkali were the most etfective. Of the two, the latter, viz. 
51^. AssOj-l-1 lb. NaOH in 1 gallon of water, was very widely used since it had some ^van¬ 
tages: a single treatment was found sufficient, and its potency was not appreciably atfccted 
even if there was a shower immediately after application.* While this somtion may suit 
the conservator's needs, the last two, which are acidic solutions, are not to be advocated. 

(vi) ^Alias* substitute.^k substitute for ‘Atlas’ Tree-killer (a patented preparation 
not easily available in bulk in the post-war market) has been evolved by the same workers. 
It can be made on smaller scale for inunediate use, or can be prepared in bulk and stored. 

The formula for small-scale preparation will be as follows:-— 


AstOs »• '' 

NaOH 

Casein 

Phenol (Carbolic Acid) 
Water 

Specific gravity 


Double strength 

li strength 

Single strength 

65-64 grams. 

48*0 grams. 

30*0 grams. 

20*0 

200 „ 

200 

2*0 

2-0 „ 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2-0 

100 c.c. 

100 c.c. 

100 c.c. 

P 

1'5749 

1-4773 

1*3136 


In preparing the above 20 gr. of NaOH ar^tssolyed m ^60 c.c. of w^ter and boil^ wl^en 
the casein powder is added and stirred. The solution is remov^ from the flame and 
powdered As*0, (taken according to strength indicated above) is added m sm^l q^^nmies 
and stirred. (This must not be done while the solution is on the flame.) The mixture is apm 
boiled for five minutes till the soludon becom^ cl^r without 
posiviblc (id case of scum-forTnation it may be filtered through m^sho)^ ^ 
of phenol (Carbolic Acid) is added, then water to m^e up to 100 c.c. and the preparation 
is foially coloured by a drop of phcnolpthjdene, bottl^ and 

The single-strength mixture was found to be as effective as the li and double strength 

large^-Skle preparation and bulk-storage the following will be the quantities. 
As,0,, 3 lbs.; NaOH. 2 lbs.; Casein, 3 ozs.; Phenol. 3 ozs.; and water, 1 gallon. 


* Report Rubber Researth ItxstUute^ MahyQ (1939)* pp. 
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(vu) ‘Gas oil \—Another method emplojfed by Smith ^ for destruction of banana 
stumps in Sim may be suitably adapted for our purposes of kiliing vegetation on open 
sues, such as mounds, stone-circles, cairns, dolmens, cists, barrows, etc. He tried many 
chemicals, of which heavy gas oil (the fraction from the ‘topping’ process of refining) 
proved most satisfactory in all respects, including that of cost, Only 2-3 pints were 
required per stump; after cleaning away the surface-trash the oil was applied around the 
stump rather than on the cut surface. Oil thus applied penetrated into the underground 
buds and killed the ‘eyes* from which new growth would otherwise start; large applications 
of oil to the cut surface was found unnecessary. What applies to the banana will, it is 
equally apply to all herbaceous flora with underground stems—stolons, rhizomes, 
bulbs, etc., and roots which when injured send out suckers or bases of stumps which put 
forth saplings. ' 

(viii) Metboxone^ -This wartirne discovery promises to come to the rescue of the 
conservator in the post-war era, as it has to the agriculturist in solving his problem of the 
dtetruction of unwanted and harmful weeds. The method is based on the discovery of 
Hamner Tukey (U.S.A.) in 1944 of the properties of some well-known ‘plant-hormones* 
or growth promoting compounds which, while benehcial in invigorating plant-growth 
when administered m optimum doses, could easily lead the plant to its own destruction by 
rapid ove^owth when the doses exceed the tolerance-level. Methoxone, a plant-hormone, 
was thus found to ki 1 outright certain weeds in this manner without killing the wheat or 
barley crop amidst which they grow, showing that the lethal strength in the case of certain 
plants IS not harmful m the case of others. In certain concentration it retards or prevents 
the germination of certain se^s of the sensitive species and spraying of one or two lbs. 
per acre was found to effectively kill most kinds of weeds. The credit Sf first experimenting 
successfully with this chemical m India goes to Mr. K. M Thomas (Government Mycologist 
Coimbatore), and^his results are veiy instructive. As a result of varied expenWntf in 
^ecn-house .and field he succeeded in showing that a gallon of methoxone^ray (con- 

nt^r'^nn^n”r«’IIr kiN dcHSc growths of water-hyacinth (EiehLrnia sp.) 

over an area of 10(^150 square feet. Water-hyaemth is an introduced water-weed, which 

successful eradication was a problem which so long 
baffled the botanist, chemist agriculturist and the irrigation-engineer. There seem to be 
great possibdiries with this chemical, which when used in larger quantities and concentni- 
uons may he useful m destroying much of our unwanted ve2:etation Thp rhemiril is 
ava.labfc both in powder- and liquid-forms and has besitte JiS S^magl of 
corrosive, non-poisonous and non-inflammable. n 

(ix) ‘2. 4 D- (Dichtoro-phen oxy acetic acid) belongs to the same category of plant- 
hormones used ^ a phytocide by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Full exnerimcntal 
data regarding this war-liime chemical are now available, * ^ experimenid 

III. General conclusions 

inelu^f cStod^n’Sf *i*nir.Tnl ‘“n&'lb'" Th 

phyt^ide suited to each, the method of Us empJoymenf, both of which are determined 

operation is performed are also very importer 

I F. E. V. SmiLb, ‘Pjjiaim disease—ihe use of cbemicak lrii];,.„ u 

disease’, rj-wpieui Agr/tu/iurc (Trinidad), IX. pp. 83-36, ® bananas m the trentment of Panama 
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disposal of the conservator are limited, and the clearance of vegetation forms only a part 
of his varied work. Another factor to be counted is that the conservator is not himself 
always a botanist or chemist and will have on most occasions to depend on his own 
resources and get the work done by unsktUed labour. It will be therefore essential for 
the technicians to conduct a series of experiments themselves, or get them done by the 
conservator under controlled conditions and watch the results before recommending 
remedies in specihe cases. 

Having determined the method for employment, the first step will be to clear away as 
much of the vegetation as possible by cutting and raking out. This will reduce the amount 
of Chemical to be employed, facilitate the operation and expose as much of the wounded 
surface to the chemical as possible. When vegetation such as algae, lichen or moss has 
been killed in situ and the dead remains allowed to dry up, it can be removed only by 
mechanical means, such as scrubbing with a stiif fibre brush. The surface will have to be 
wetted by a spray from a bucket pump (or stirrup pump) and then scrubbed and washed 
off by a forceful jet from the stirrup pump. While scrubbing special care must Ik taken 
in cases of old plaster and brick- and mortar-surfaces, for too much of it will injure the 
surface. When the woody plants have been cut away and their roots killed, tlm stumps 
and other remains must be carefulljf removed as far as possible, bit by bit, and the voids 
left and other crevices, cracks and Joints scaled by suitably coloured mortar. 

More than eradication, the preventive measures are important. The surface has always 
to be brushed or sw'epi clean, for accumulation of dust and dirt soon forms a substrate for 
spores and seeds to settle and germinate. Measures to prevent dampness should be taken 
and the monument kept as dry as possible by draining water away from it. The nature 
and directions of the prevailing winds are to be noted, for the wmd carnes not only spores 
and seeds but also moisture. In monsoon-areas, the side exposed to the monsoon-wind 
harbours more vegetation than the other sides. Where the wind is dry or laden with salt 
from the sea the side exposed to it shows less vegetation than the other sheltered sides 
.Ml joints must be frequently cleaned with brush and young seedlings promptly uprooted 
as soon as they appear. This will save a lot of heavier work which will result if they are 
left alone. Every crevice and joint must be closed. Jn stone structures, where the stones 
are fitted without the use of binding-mortar, such crevices are common and they are olten 
widened by the crumbling or weathering of the edges of the stones. Such openings must 
be carefully filled with inert material. When tufts of grass or similar herbaceous vegetation 
have been destroyed on the top of a flat terrace or spire, the remains are to Ik thoroughly 
cleared and pure lime (CaO) dusted or spread, after the seating of the cracks. Open terraces 

must always be kept well-swept. , . , j u 

The conservator must possess the necessary tools, implements and chemicals in ms 
kit. In addition to the minor tools for cutting and raking—e.g. a hand-axe, small pick 
small crowbar, good gardener’s knife, sickle, trowel, rakes and pins and brushes and 
brooms of sorts, he must be equipped with a metallic syringe, a stirrup-pump with a 
length of about 30 feet of hose having combined jet and spray ends, bucket, blow-lamp and 
ladder. While using poisonous chemicals all care and precaution mi^t be taken, both m 
its storage and during its application and the labourers employed sullicienily warned. It 
will also be safe to keep away visitors till the completion of the work. 


Pubiohctl by ttic OinKtor OcMnU of Arr)u»1osy In Iiklia. New Delhi, and prinied by Nffliran A. ElB*. Baptiil .Mission Prea, 

41 a Lower CiiciiliU Read, Calcutta. 
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